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THE SUPERNATURAL. 


M. Rena, in his “Studies in Religious History,” announced ! 
that the whole body of modern sciences yields the immense result 
that there is no supernatural. One may not be devoted to the 
“ Voltaire sucré” of our time, and yet be quite sensible that there 
has been in this regard some change, and that there is at present 
no little confusion, of language. The question as to the super- 
natural may be largely one of terms. It has often proved so; 
particularly in the long debate, happily now approaching its close, 
between religion and science. Terms productive of confusion of 
thought may well be eliminated from any discussion. In the case 
of one’s own thinking and preaching, there may have been ob- 
served a gradual disuse of language not long since frequently em- 
ployed. Such observation in the writer’s case has led him to the 
thoughts here presented. It shall be my endeavor to show that 
vital interests would not be imperiled, that clearness of thought 
would be gained, and truth furthered, if the word “ supernatural,” 
béte noire of scientific men, were allowed to fall altogether into 
disuse. 

It is now a third of a century since the appearance of Dr. Hor- 
ace Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural.”? One may not 
without hesitation venture to criticise a giant of those days, or a 
book so accepted as a classic that there has since been little 
avowed departure from its positions. The title and thesis, how- 
ever, of the work referred to involved a narrow view of nature 
and a broad distinction between the natural and the supernatu- 
ral. According to Dr. Bushnell, “That is supernatural, what- 


1 Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse, p. 206. 
2 Published in 1858. 
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° 
ever it be, that is either not in the chain of natural cause and 
effect, or which acts on the chain of cause and effect in nature 
from without the chain.” Man is by him included not in nature 
but in the supernatural. The Duke of Argyll has pointed out 
that, according to Bushnell’s definition, a steam-engine would be 
a supernatural work. “Bushnell goes on to describe the super- 
natural as radically differing from the natural, as ‘a system not 
under the law of cause and effect.”” But is not this fundamental 
distinction inconsistent with the unity of the universe? Pre- 
viously Bushnell has confessed “the rigid unity of the system of 
God.” <A difficulty lies in the fact that a great many who call 
themselves Christian believers regard, to use Bushnell’s own 
words, “nature as the all-comprehensive order of God’s provi- 
dence. Nature, to such, includes man. God and nature, then, 
are the all of existence.” This view Bushnell eloquently repu- 
diates. Yet he has not only already, as we have seen, acknow- 
ledged “ the rigid unity of the system:of God,” but he also says 
of the natural and the supernatural, “ strictly speaking, they are 
both together, taken as one, the true system of God: for a system, 
in the most proper and philosophic sense of the word, is a com- 
plete and absolute whole which cannot be taken as a part or por- 
tion of anything.” But, although he thus hints at the great 
thought of unity, he is afraid of the idea on the very next page. 
In a later portion, however, of the treatise, he argues for the 
supernatural as “ regulated and dispensed by immutable and fixed 
laws.” And, again, we find his argument passing from the fixed 
laws of nature to the fixed laws of the supernatural. ‘“* Who that 
simply looks on the heavenly worlds, for example, can suffer a 
doubt afterward that God will do everything in terms of law and 
strict systematic unity. .. . The unity of God always perishes 
when the unity of order and law is lost.” ! 

In view of this unity of the system of God which Bushnell was 
obliged to confess, I maintain that the traditional distinction, 
finding expression in the terms “ natural” and “ supernatural,” 
is arbitrary, unwarranted, and misleading. 

In the first place, the distinction implied in the use of those 
terms is a purely arbitrary one. The boundary which is assumed 
to separate the two regions cannot be found in the essential con- 
stitution of things. It is an imaginary line, which may be, and 
is, shifted at will. There is no reason, but our ignorance, for sup- 
posing such a boundary line. It is modified with our change of 


1 Chap. ix. ii. pp. 261, 262. 
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view, until, obliterated by advancing knowledge, it may vanish 
altogether. 

The use of the term “ supernatural” is unwarranted. The term 
is not found in Holy Scripture. The distinction between natural 
and supernatural is unknown to the writers of Holy Scripture. 
The one hundred and fourth psalm, for example, sees and sings 
the divine energy in the ordinary course of nature with a lyric 
enthusiasm surpassing that wherewith the one hundred and fifth 
psalm celebrates the wonders wrought on behalf of the children 
of Israel. Our Lord himself always recognized the Father’s 
presence and working in nature. 

The use of the term “ supernatural” is unwarranted, further, be- 
cause it involves unnecessary complication of thought. The word 
usually stands for the existence and agency of what is superior to 
human existence and agencies. It refers to something or Some 
One more than man. Mansel says: “ The supernatural element 
appears . . . in the exercise of a personal power transcending the 
limits of man’s will, . . . not so much super-material as superhu- 
man.” ! But this superhuman agency is, by the expression “ super- 
natural,” defined in its relations not to man only, but, furthermore, 
to nature. It is one thing to describe a certain .agency in its dis- 
tinction from the human. It is quite another thing to define that 
agency as distinguished from the natural. These two things are 
confounded by the word “ supernatural,” which thus introduces a 
needless complication of thought. 

The use of the term “ supernatural” is misleading. That word 
has so long served as general housemaid for those who did not 
maintain a large establishment of thinking, as to be by this time 
quite broken down under the strain of work imposed, and the re- 
sult is confusion. Confusion of thought results from the ambi- 
guity of the word “supernatural.” Its literal meaning is “ above 
nature.” But what do we mean by “nature”? Shall we, with 
Bushnell, for example, exclude therefrom human nature? Or do 
we include man? Do we mean by “nature” a system of “ purely 
physical agencies linked together by nothing but mechanical ne- 
cessity””?? Of course, then, man is excluded and becomes a being 
supernatural. Only there is no such system which does not reveal 
something other and higher than the merely mechanical. Do we, 
on the other hand, mean by “ nature” “ the whole system of things, 
visible and invisible, in which we live, and of which we form a 
part”? 


1 Aids to Faith, p. 21. 2 Unity of Nature, p. 274. 8 Ibid. p. 461. 
P y P 
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So long as “ nature” is an expression which may be understood 
in these different senses, so long does the term “ supernatural” 
involve ambiguity. 

It is ambiguous, moreover, because, whatever be its definition, 
the boundaries of nature are not known, and never will be known, 
while there is anything left for natural science to discover. Not 
until the explorations are finished, and there are no new conti- 
nents of fact and law to discover, can we have our completely 
accurate map, or our precise definition, of nature. Until we can 
clearly define or approximately bound nature, there must lurk 
more or less of ambiguity in the term “ supernatural.” As soon as 
one begins to suspect that the volume of nature may be something 
vastly more than Carlyle’s huge “ Domestic Cookery Book,” he 
will regard with suspicion that word “supernatural.” So long as 
science continues to discover law, so long must she fail to find the 
supernatural. 

Furthermore, the word precipitates false issues. It is entirely 
reasonable to believe that there are natural laws of which we are 
ignorant, and that superhuman power and wisdom may employ 
means which are beyond our ken and reach, in extraordinary 
manifestations of the divine activity. The word “supernatural,” 
however, usually conveys and is intended to convey the idea of 
power exercised quite independently of the use of means, and car- 
ries the implication that the divine government in the ordinary 
course of things is of a lower order. It raises a false issue and 
imposes a needless difficulty. 

The word still further precipitates false issues, because it in- 
volves the assumption that there is a domain partitioned off from 
the realm of law, and closed to the researches of science, a depart- 
ment of the universe whose phenomena cannot be stated in terms 
of the rest of our knowledge. What else but this assumption pro- 
duced and continued the conflict between religion and science? 
This separation of the things of faith, as if they must be kept 
housed under glass and shielded from the rugged air of reason, 
this it is which awakens suspicion and provokes hostility to those 
things. Some champion of orthodoxy asserts: ‘“ This or that is 
subversive of faith; it would leave no place for the supernatural.” 
Suppose, however, this or that prove to be true! It is a false 
issue, because all truth is one. Through all regions of truth runs 
the golden chain of unity in the One God. 

Nor is the use of the word “ supernatural” in accordance with 
the idea of nature which is gaining in the deepest thought of our 
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time. The former thought of nature was like the notion which 
the ancients entertained of the world as surrounded everywhere 
by a mysterious ocean. So it has long been thought that round 
about the natural flowed the dark, untracked and impassable ocean 
of the supernatural; that the realm of natural law was a kind of 
island surrounded by a mysterious element where something very 
different superseded the reign of law. Indeed, we find the dis- 
tinguished ex-president of Princeton explicitly comparing nature 
to an island.’ Little may we wonder if men, to whom was 
preached a view of nature characterized by this island narrowness, 
were bewildered and confused by the facts that confronted them, 
and slow to receive and embrace the higher truth, which was put 
before them in relations so false. They were in the condition of 
the old counsellor to whom Prospero says: — 
“You do yet taste 
Some subtilties of the isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain.” 
A fruitful cause of unbelief has been this attempt in the name of 
religious truth to belittle and circumscribe nature. In distinction 
from these theological teachers 
“Who understood 
Our natural world too insularly,” 

with what prescient vision did the vigorous intellect of Bishop 
Butler foresee and predict that the notion of what is natural 
would be inevitably enlarged in proportion to the greater know- 
ledge of the works of God and the dispensations of his provi- 
dence. Just as the ancients saw their small, circular, ocean-girt 
island more and more, in the light of exploration, take on length 
and breadth and extend itself into vast continental dimensions ; 
so to the eye of modern thought nature has been vastly ex- 
tended. This is illustrated by the definitions proceeding from 
differing schools of thought. According to Stuart Mill, in one of 
his posthumous essays, ‘“* Nature means the sum of all phenomena, 
together with the causes which produce them.” Understanding 
there what we call secondary causes, Mill’s definition is not more 
sweeping than Martineau’s, who, in his “Seat of Authority,” } 
says: ‘ Nature, in its original and largest sense, means the whole 
realm of things that are born, that enter and quit the field of ex- 
istence; and, as naming the sphere of phenomena, stands opposed 
to God, the eternal ground and cause of all that sweeps across the 
stage.” The Duke of Argyll considers nature “ but a word for 


1 The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural, p. 101. 2 Page 302. 
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the whole sum and system of intelligible things.” Other defini- 
tions are: “ the totality of perceptible phenomena,” “ the sum of 
things we know.” This extension in recent views of the domain 
of nature recalls the words Carlyle flung out in his prophetic 
fashion: ‘“*System of nature! To the wisest man... nature 
remains of quite infinite depth, of quite infinite expansion.” Just 
there, of course, he was not accurate. For the Infinite God tran- 
scends nature. 

In this wider meaning of the term, Nature includes man. Not- 
withstanding much able contention otherwise, there is high au- 
thority for this position. Says the late Aubrey Moore: “ Every 
discovery that is made in science is bringing out more perfectly 
the unity of man with nature.’ An American apologist, Dr. 
Fisher, had years before granted this inclusion of man in nature. 
Sociology aims and promises to be as truly a science as meteoro- 
logy. It is becoming always more evident that man, whether by 
creation or evolution born of nature, is her child not only in phys- 
ical atoms but also in mental functions. The latest researches 
find that there is no violent break nor opposition between intelli- 
gence and instinct, but that they pass into each other by insensible 
gradations, and that the reason of man has in other animals its 
shadows, types, and rudiments, — 


“ dim fragments meant 
To be united in some wondrous whole.” 


I do not forget that Lotze says that man’s spiritual life is not 
itself directly included in the order of nature. But I recall that 
on the very next page he declares the course of nature from which 
living creatures spring to be “richer and fuller than that small 
fraction of it known to science.”® We so truly belong to the 
sublime order wherein we dwell, that sometimes the stream of 
universal force that rolls through all things, the divine life of 
nature, makes itself felt within one in the thrill of a common fel- 
lowship. Who is he who knows not high hours when he has thus 
been himself a part of the great whole, — 


“ And feels not what an empire we inherit 
As natural beings in the strength of nature.” 


There is needed an adequate conception of nature as rooted in 
the divine, and at length inevitably flowering into the spiritual. 
Then we may recognize as within its scope ourselves, “the roof 
i Unity of Nature, p. 125. 

2 Science and the Faith, p. 80. 
8 Microcosmus, ii. bk. vii. ch. 1. 
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and crown of things.” This spiritual consummation of nature in 
man makes him not only part of nature but also superior to the 
rest of nature. He is not only part of that world which is a man- 
ifold expression of the Spiritual Being of the Universe, but also 
there is in him a measurable reproduction of that self-conscious- 
ness which distinguishes itself from the world. Men are not only 
related to nature and belong to her, but are also akin to the 
divine and belong there as sons of God. Thus is man, while 
within nature, yet related to Him who, immanent in nature, yet 
transcends it. He feels 
“ A presence that disturbs him with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts,” — 

thoughts of that Mighty Being 
“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 
In the mind of man, however, consciousness distinguishes itself 
from ocean, air and sky, and the rest of nature. Moreover, the 
divine Spirit, immanent in the rest of nature, is here present in his 
transcendence, as a Person with persons, the Holy Spirit witness- 
ing with our spirits that we are the children of God. 

Thus is man fitted to be the interpreter of the Universe, as 
having in him something of each of the two factors, God and 
nature. Because his mind is related to nature by ties of deriva- 
tion, of structure, of function, its forms of thought a conse- 
quence of its unity with the forms of things, nature becomes 
intelligible to him until he sees into the life of things. Yet it is a 
vision and a faculty divine, and 

“ From worlds not quickened by the sun, 
A portion of the gift is won.” 

Man scans and questions the universe. He finds nature a vast 
and marvelous mechanism, so that he is able, in large measure, to 
explain how things therein are brought about, and to determine 
the resultants of given forces. He finds there, moreover, some- 
thing else. Lotze, in ‘* Microcosmus,” shows how absolutely uni- 
versal is the extent, and at the same time how completely subordi- 
nate the significance, of the mission which mechanism has to 
fulfill in the structure of the world. From the mechanical expla- 
nation we rise to the interpretation. ‘* He who speaks of nature,” 
said Goethe, “ must presuppose spirit.” We are not content to 
view things “in disconnection dead and spiritless.” As we regard 
the unity of the Cosmos established by science, we are obliged to 
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think of that unity as spiritual. Evolution discloses that the pur- 
poses of the august process are rational. It confronts us anew 
with mind. If it seemed to throw discredit on teleology, it was 
only upon a poor and paltry teleology. It replaces, as Mr. Fiske 
has shown, as much teleology as it destroys. 

Thus we rise to the interpretation of things, the recognition of 
the spiritual in nature. In this conception of the spiritual unity 
of nature, “ matter is simply a form of manifestation of which 
the reality is the immanent God,” ! who is not only the cause but 
the fact of things. We attain the realm of reality in the spiritual 
and the personal, the personal living God and the personal spirits 
who are his offspring. ; 

We ought now to be prepared to meet our question. To express 
the distinction which we awkwardly endeavor to express by the 
terms “ natural” and “ supernatural,” what other terms can be sug- 
gested ? We are reminded at once of St. Paul’s antithesis, natu- 
ral and spiritual, in his argument for the resurrection. But the 
word “natural” there is simply in the English version. And, be- 
sides, the spiritual may be natural. Substituting, however, such a 
word as “ material ” or “ mechanical,” we shall then have the anti- 
thesis: the material or mechanical and the spiritual. We shall 
have provided for the recognition of the spiritual in the natural 
rather than a supernatural apart from nature. Thus substituting 
for “supernatural” “ spiritual,” we have a word which implies no 
break from, rather a certain connection with, lower orders of 
things, where the spiritual activity appears as confined within lim- 
its, as in travail toward a nobler outcome. We have a word which 
also opens up vistas toward the source of things, that God who 
is Spirit. Instead of speaking, as Dr. Martineau does, of the 
supernatural in man,’ we shall recognize the spiritual in man, “ in 
whom is a miniature of God.” On the other hand, we shall be 
free to recognize the spiritual energy which, while omnipresent in 
the universe, yet transcends it. It is true the word “ spiritual ” 
does not designate specifically either the human or the divine. As 
for that matter, the term “supernatural” has come to present a 
like ambiguity. Now with the nomenclature here advocated, when 
we refer to that which is eternal as beyond the temporal, and 
transcendental as above nature, and where we mean God, we have 
only plainly to say so. The gain of the suggested terminology 


may be more evident as we consider certain particular applica- 
tions. 


1 Bowne, Metaphysics, p. 343. 





2 Seat of Authority, p. 35. 
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Our subject involves soon or late the question of miracle. In 
our view there is ample room for a reasonable basis of belief here. 
The former conceptions of miracle as an invasion of .nature by 
the supernatural, to interfere with or annul natural law, inevita- 
bly gave offense to the scientific student of the realm of law. No 
wonder that such notions produced a reaction in open denial of 
miracle. Says Dr. Mozley, in the preface to the second edition of 
his work “On Miracles:” ‘In the case of any visibly anomalous 
event, such as a miracle, the human mind is committed to the dis- 
covery of some point of view in which the event in question is 
not an anomaly but a natural event.” Now let the conception of 
nature be enlarged to coincide with the broad definitions already 
given, and, to use with slight variations Spinoza’s words: “ Nothing 
which takes place in nature can be contrary to the universal laws 
of nature.” ‘* What are the laws of nature?” demands Carlyle. 
‘To me perhaps the rising of one from the dead were no violation 
of those laws but a confirmation, were some far deeper law, now 
first penetrated into.” Dr. Mozley himself says: “In the theo- 
logical sense of natural law . . . all the miracles of Scripture are 
instances of natural law.! For this “ theological sense” we have 
so great a theological authority as St. Augustine. According to 
him no wiracle is altogether contra naturam, but merely contra 
naturam que nobis est nota. He says: “God, the author and 
creator of all natures, does nothing contrary to nature ; for what- 
ever is done by Him who appoints all natural order and measure 
and proportion must be natural in every case.”? The great father 
here anticipates some modern aspects of the question. 

Let the conception of nature, as I said, be enlarged to include 
the universe ; then, seeing the world steadily and seeing it whole, 
we learn that the world is not a cast-iron, rigid, and immovable 
mass. In the light of evolution we see that it is not even fin- 
ished off and settled, but is rather in constant movement and 
change. It is a universe instinct with myriad manifestations of 
the one universal life. It is at every point plastic beneath one or 
another of countless influences. Its elements are not things to be 
invariably moved in just one way and no other. They are parts 
of the organic whole, entering into varying relations with each 
other, having their play of affinity, their capacity of action and 
interaction, with a vast variety of possibilities. Matter itself is 
now defined in terms of spiritual significance. In the ultimate 
researches of science, matter eludes her grasp and seems to re- 


1 On Miracles, London, 1880, xxi. 2 Contra Faustum, xxvi. 3. 
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solve itself into something spiritual. Surely it is not inconceiva- 
ble that it may be acted upon by spirit, and that thus through the 
world may play not merely physical but spiritual forces as well, 
and that invisible spiritual energy may act upon and modify the 
material mechanism, as the unseen wind sways, and bends low, 
and makes vocal, the trees of the mighty forest through which it 
passes on its natural but invisible way. It is conceivable that 
there may be, behind and beneath the outer mechanism, a some- 
thing within, in vital and actively responsive and self-variable 
relations to the Supreme Will. 

The mechanism of nature may be as easily affected as the mech- 
anism of your body, which is so delicate and so responsive to 
the soul, glowing with its joy, chilling with its fear, blushing with 
its shame, that one might sometimes almost say your body thought. 
So nature is an organism wherein all points to a unity of pervasive 
life. As your soul is to your body, so is God to nature, immanent 
in the universe and omnipresent, the universal life of things, per- 
vading nature and determining directly all her processes, thrilling 
through all her changing forms, quivering in all her energies and 
pulsating through all her laws, the animating soul of the world, 
the spirit of power and life. He is as truly present in the forces 
of nature, which are forms of his omnipresent energy or will, as 
He is in the power of the miracle. The distinction of the mira- 
cle is that it is a sign, a special manifestation of purpose, fitted to 
arouse and impress. Like a pictorial illustration, in more vivid 
and concrete form showing the story told by the printed page, so 
the miracle in more startling and impressive fashion pictures 
forth that divine presence and purpose, less strikingly printed 
throughout the course of nature. The miracle is a sign, — not of 
supernatural invasion of, or interference with, nature, — it is a sign 
of the spiritual and divine in the natural,a sign to make men 
see that 

“ Earth ’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 

Recognizing back of the machinery of the Cosmos the potent 
factor of personality, human and divine, we approach the sub- 
ject of inspiration. We shall not regard it as the supernatural 
overpowering of man’s natural faculties, which remain suspended 
in abeyance, so that the man is a passive vessel into which truth 
is mechanically poured in order to be compressed and hardened 
into an “inspired book.” We shall rather regard the matter 
personally, as the divine inbreathing, the Holy Spirit of truth 
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dwelling with and influencing the human spirit, so that we have an 
inspired man, speaking out of his own natural faculties, thus 
quickened, purified, and exalted. We shall not attempt to draw 
a rigid line of demarkation between the divine and the human 
elements. The divine and the human personality are codperative. 
In the words of Scripture itself, “moved by the Holy Ghost, men 
spake.” While certain theories have made inspiration a mechan- 
ical manifestation of the supernatural, we shall see in it a natural 
manifestation of the spiritual. 

Inspiration ceases to be something anomalous and unnatural, 
altogether different from anything that we may know of to-day. 
It is another instance of the spiritual and divine in the natu- 
ral; something that we may pray for, as we do, each Sunday ; 
something that might be 


‘¢ A simple produce of the common day.” 


That which differentiates the inspired writers of Holy Scriptures 
from other believers, and their writings from all other writings, is 
not the fact of inspiration, but the sublime uniqueness of the reve- 
lation there recorded. 

Viewed from the standpoint of this paper, the Incarnation will 
be considered, not as it were a mechanical combination of the 
natural and the supernatural, but more spiritually, in profound 
and living and organic relations, in connection with the purpose of 
creation, in a deep accord with the natural trend of things, as the 
inevitable culmination of nature in the Divine Man. Jesus 
Christ, if we would not use Schleiermacher’s language, and say 
He was eternally implanted in creation, will yet be recognized to 
be in an eternally designed harmony with the divine creation. 
He will be seen to be, in a profound sense of the word, natural, 
the end of nature’s law, the goal of her processes, the culmi- 
nating climax of her august history from the foundation of the 
world, the Second Adam, the firstborn of every creature or of all 
creation. 

The Incarnation is thus contemplated in its relations to the 
foregoing acts of the tremendous drama. Throughout the unfold- 
ing of the sublime design, at every instant of the vast process, 
there was a manifestation of the divine power, working always 
toward higher purposes. This progressive manifestation of the 
divine reached the creative climax in the production of man. 
And at last, in the Perfect Man, was the crowning and complete 
revelation of the divine. The light that, coming into the world, 
had been shining in darkness, was now the Dayspring from on 
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high. Men saw, as organically related to them, the eternal life 
which was with the Father and was manifested unto them. Here 
tabernacled in human flesh the eternal Reason by whom all things 
had been created. In Him dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily. 

We might follow these thoughts to the extension of the incar- 
nation in the church, which is his body. Its system of sacraments 
and means of grace is not unnatural, but is, on the contrary, in 
deep harmony with nature. For nature is in a large sense sacra- 
mental, the outward and visible sign of things spiritual. We 
should thus consider the two sacraments not mechanically, as con- 
trivances for lifting a man out of the natural into the supernatural, 
or somehow adjusting him thereto. They transport him into no 
unnatural and magic sphere. Rather do they bring the spiritual 
near, and as it were naturalize what we were wont to deem the 
supernatural. They are means of contact between the outward 
and material and the inward and spiritual. Employing for signs 
and pledges of that spiritual grace the commonest elements of 
daily life, water, bread, and wine, they reveal and realize, express 
and communicate, the spiritual and divine in the natural. They 
thus transfigure, spiritualize, and consecrate the wuole compass of 
human life. He through whom and unto whom all things were 
created is the Head of the body the church, and profounder and 
more fundamental than any distinctions is the divine unity of 
nature and grace. 

To establish that for which this paper contends would be a step 
toward making religious faith natural. There is a deep truth in 
Wordsworth’s line : — 

‘¢ To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye.” 
Thus would be met the mind’s reasonable demand for a compre- 
hensive system of universal law wherein religion shall present no 
exception. Thus we should be entering upon a fulfillment of that 
pregnant hint or prophecy Bishop Butler uttered in the words: 
“Nor is there any absurdity in supposing that there may be many 
beings in the universe whose capacities and knowledge and views 
may be so extensive as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to them appear natural.”! The Christian revelation will be seen 
to be the culmination of the age-long manifestation, “in many 
parts and many modes,” of the divine power and character, in the 
processes of creation and the progress of history. Redemption 


1 Analogy, pt. i. ch. i. iii. 
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will be seen to be the recovery of the nature which God designed, 
the deliverance awaiting the long and painful travail of the whole 
creation. The Holy Ghost will be recognized as truly the Lord 
and Giver of all life. It will be seen that, as man becomes spir- 
itual, he enters more truly into the realization of his nature; and 
the most natural of all laws will be seen to be the law of the Spirit 
of life. 

Thus nature shall be seen aright in her true relations to God, 
glorified by the divine purpose and the divine presence. The un- 
worthy views of nature dispelled, we shall recognize the Spirit 
immanent everywhere. ‘ Other world!” exclaims Emerson, 
‘“*there is no other world. God is one and omnipresent. Here 
or nowhere is the whole fact!” No longer shall the living God be 


“ Missed in the commonplace of miracle.’’ 


Science, while establishing the realm of law, has prepared the way 
for the identification of law with God, until we discern the reign 
of spiritual laws in the natural world, and find the reconciliation, 
were it needed, say rather the perpetual alliance, of religion and 
science, knowledge and faith, in the common recognition of 

“One God, one law, one element.” 


Chauncey B. Brewster. 


Brooxiyn, New York. 





HISTORICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS AND FORESHAD- 
OWINGS OF DANTE’S “DIVINE COMEDY.”! 


Suppose your room to be lighted by a single window. Let 
this be circular —a “ rose-window.” Allow it also to be diminu- 
tive and to be filled with a single glass. Assume the glass to be 
a convex lens of given focus. In such case you may remain at 
leisure in your room and see reflected from the wall directly 
opposite the window a moving panorama of the world beyond. 

Inverted this view will no doubt be — unless you adjust addi- 
tional and corrective lenses across the track of luminiferous pulsa- 
tions which your rose-window lens has caught from the world 
beyond and reduced to the form of a double cone within your 
room. And further, this corrective apparatus must be applied 

1 This paper is one of a course of lectures on Dante delivered under the 


auspices of the “Froebel Society” (Kindergartners) of St. Louis, February, 
1893. 
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precisely at the focus of the vibrant energy — at that point, 
namely, where all the pulsations from all the varied objects of the 
world beyond are gathered in what may fairly be called miracu- 
lous non-extended union, in actual mutual inclusion and mutual 
interpenetration, and yet preserving absolute distinction each from 
each, to be projected onward with unchanged character and per- 
fect individuality upon the surface of the farther wall. 

You — you, the conscious unit, the personality, to whom alone 
the personal pronoun can be sanely addressed — you dwell within 
a wondrous room, rose-windowed; and through the condensing 
lenses of these windows, called the organs of sensation, the space- 
filling pulsations of the great World-making Power are gathered 
into efficient forms of stimuli awaking you to conscious life. 

And, even so, in this wise you see, really see, not one single 
simplest thing of all that is or happens in the world of space. 
Nor can this be too much insisted on: Your sense-organs are ab- 
solutely nothing more than condensing lenses whose sole function 
it is to gather the live energy of the space-filling world into the 
spaceless focus of your own individual conscious being. What 
you really see is produced through your own process of response 
to the stimuli coming from the world beyond you. 

But even this seeing is not possible to sense alone. However 
simple the degree of vision, it can develop into actual realization 
only through the corrective lenses of the higher forms of Intelli- 
gence; nay, also, of Feeling and of Will. And these corrective 
lenses —if that need also to be said — must be adjusted within 
the very focus of your own consciousness. And that is as much 
as to say that the mind is one and indivisible —that even the very 
simplest degree of experience implies, and of necessity implies, the 
whole mind. 

Your simplest act of knowing, then, is not merely perception ; 
it is more than perception. It is a complex product of your own 
purely psychical activity. And let us note now that toward this 
product the outer world contributes nothing whatever beyond the 
simple stimulus serving to awaken psychical activity of a given 
order on your part. It is solely through the exercise of your whole 
mind in its complex character as at once perception, imagination, 
understanding, judgment, reason, feeling, will —it is solely in 
this wise that you have come to interpret your own rudimentary 
experiences called “sensations” into evidences of the actual ex- 
istence of an outer world. 


I have just used the phrase, “ Your mind.” And this is quite 
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in keeping with popular forms of expression. In strict truth, how- 
ever, no one can say, “I have a mind;” the only completely de- 
fensible form of statement in such case is: “ I am a mind.” 

On the contrary it is in every way reasonable to say: “I have 
a body ;” for while the generic term man includes the corporeal 
as well as the psychical nature, the personal pronoun, as expres- 
sive of actual, precisely defined personality, is applicable to the 
conscious psychical unit only; a unit of self-active, self-unfolding 
energy, to which the body, in every cell and fibre, remains exter- 
nal and merely organic or instrumental. 

Thus one may indeed have eyes and see not. For real seeing 
is a purely psychical act implying only that the eye has become 
truly organic to the mind as the one truly conscious, self-moving 
agent. 

On the other hand, it is also literally true that at any given 
moment one sees precisely and only what one brings with him the 
eyes to see. For such expression can really mean nothing else 
than this: That seeing presupposes a certain degree of concrete 
psychic power whose functions are exercised through a given or- 
gan, and that, conversely, this organ depends for its development 
upon those actual visual functions consisting of purely psychic 
acts. And since every — even the simplest — psychic act is never- 
theless an act of the whole mind, it is evident that “ seeing” is a 
question of degree. That is, given any fact or sum of facts, one 
mind will see more, another less, in such given fact or sum of 
facts. 

And now not only is the mind to be regarded as one indivisible 
unit. It is equally true that the world which constitutes the 
object of the mind’s interest is also one and indivisible. And 
this is the more clearly seen to be unquestionably true the nearer 
we approach that view of the world in which its universal, eter- 
nal character is apprehended. 

From year to year you seem to see great changes in the world. 
And yet from year to year you are brought to see that while the 
relation between yourself and the world has not ceased to change, 
this progressive change of relation as between yourself and the 
world is due to change within yourself rather than to change in 
the world in its wider compass. It is not that the world has 
grown so much better — or worse, as the case may be ; but rather 
it is that you have been developing the power to see the world in 
its better or in its worse aspects. 

If, indeed, your power of vision has been growing normally — 
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if Intellect and Feeling and Will, as modes of your essential be- 
ing, have all grown stronger in equal degree —then you, as the 
concrete unit of which these are but the modes, will be able to 
appreciate more precisely and adequately the positive, concrete, 
abiding aspects of the world ; and you will be able to discrimi- 
nate more sharply between these aspects and those others which 
are not, but only seem ; and lure to death precisely because they 
only seem and are not. 

Such is the psychological lesson to be learned not only from in- 
trospection, but, also, and with vastly reinforced weight of ethical 
import, from every phase of human history. For history itself 
is but a more complex psychological process. Nay, Carlyle was 
looking into the very core of this process when he declared that 
“history is but the essence of innumerable biographies.” Hence 
is it that in their attempts to fathom the meaning of history the 
instinct of inquiring minds has led them to study the great leaders 
in action on the one hand and the great leaders in song on the 
other. It has ever been felt that the great leader— the world- 
hero — is he who is able to train a nation into concerted rhythmic 
strokes that by their united power rough-hew the world into ever 
fairer forms of Reason; while the great singer — the world-poet 
— is he who sees as by inspiration the finer degrees of godhood to 
be unfolded in the life of man. And yet by degrees there has 
developed the question of the origin alike of world-hero and of 
world-poet. Whence come they ? 

To such questions there are those who have this easy answer : 
“* Opportunity makes the man.” And is it not undeniably true? 
Surely decaying Rome makes rich the soil from which springs that 
gigantic growth called Cesar. Nor can you refuse assent when it 
is said that only from the crater of voleanic France could there 
be cast up that fierce, consuming flame, Napoleon. So, again, in 
no other age than one of buoyant, all-daring, world-transforming 
action could any mind unfold the power to seize unerringly the 
central factors of the world’s essential history, to perfectly assimi- 
late them, and to reproduce the whole in perfect, microcosmic 
mimicry of living, struggling humanity. Only in the sixteenth 
century — that supreme moment of the world’s history, when old 
things were swiftly passing away and all things becoming new — 
only then was it possible that the genius of Shakespeare should 
unfold. 

And now turn your attention to the thirteenth century, —a 
period in which the factors of the richer, diviner aspects of human 
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life were for the first time coming fairly into fusion. It was a 
period, too, wherein was swiftly maturing a new, deep yearning 
for wider knowledge of the great central features of man’s inmost 
nature, and for a clearer, more penetrating view of man’s real 
place and final destiny in the Eternal World. Dwell for a little 
upon that period, and you will see that only in breathing such 
spiritual atmosphere could any human soul be stimulated into a 
fervor so deep, so wide, so intense, so enduring as to gather into 
one vast, appallingly vivid, amazingly minute, superbly beautiful, 
and, withal, sublimely consistent panoramic view of the whole , 
Eternal World — a world whose lowest depths consist of the 
most revolting cesspools, where forever welter souls self-dissolved 
in sin; but from which the vision rises stage by stage to that 
wondrous White Rose of Heaven, whose petals constitute the soft 
and delicately perfumed ledges on which souls redeemed through 
love divine find place of rest, and which prove also stages of 
further sweet ascent toward God. 

Dante was indeed the child of the thirteenth century, as the 
thirteenth century was the flower of all preceding ages, as in 
turn those ages were but successive blossoms, each in due season, 
of the eternal Tree of Life. 

True indeed is the saying: ‘Opportunity makes the man!” 
And yet there comes, like breath of Fate, this question: Why 
just this man, and not another? Nay, why not many others? 
Why should decaying Rome grow just one Cesar? Why should 
explosive France shoot forth just one Napoleon? Why should 
the great new period of discovery give rise to a solitary Shakes- 
peare? Why should the culminating period in the great process 
of race-fusion, with its mighty stimulus to intellectual activity, 
produce but the single, sublime, apocalyptic poet, Dante ? 

Bethink yourself and see if to such question any other answer 
can be found than this, namely: That Rome in its decay grew 
Cesar because the individual man Cesar knew how to assimilate 
all that yet remained of vitality in Rome; and France in eruption 
was the opportunity of Napoleon, and of no one else, because, 
among all the frantic millions then and there revolting against a 
crushing despotism, Napoleon was the only one who possessed the 
native individual capacities matured through fullest and most 
appropriate training into that perfect self-possession, rendering it 
easily possible for him to pierce to the core of the whirlwind of 
events, to clearly and firmly seize its central factors, and thus to 


stand with adamantine calmness amid such frightful storm. 
VOL. XIx. — NO. 113. 36 
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Opportunity and the Man? Why, a nation’s extremity is its 
hero’s opportunity! And woe to the nation which in its extrem- 
ity is lacking a hero; for in such case the nation’s doom has 
come ! 

But the artist, the poet —what has Shakespeare or Dante to 
do with Czsar or Napoleon? I answer: Just this — that, 
whereas Cesar and Napoleon are the self-adjusted media through 
which their respective peoples sought and partly attained an 
external emancipation, Shakespeare and Dante are the equally 
self-adjusted media through which their respective peoples uncon- 
sciously sought, and in a measure attained, internal or spiritual 
emancipation. They are the living rose-windows through which 
the inmost thought, the deepest yearning of the spiritual life 
of their respective peoples became focused into richest splendor 
of idealized imagery, destined to serve as luminous guides and 
deepest-thrilling inspiration to all succeeding generations of the 
whole world in the ceaseless and ceaselessly intensifying struggle 
of humanity for a higher, nobler, ever more and more distinctly, 
deeply, richly spiritualized existence. 

Now both Shakespeare and Dante are intensely and preémi- 
nently ethical; both point ceaselessly to the eternal principle that 
the fate of the individual is determined by his own free act. 
But, while Shakespeare presents this lesson chiefly in the form of 
the passionate struggle of the individual within the sphere of 
present institutional life, Dante unfolds it in the form of the 
ultimate results ideally conceived as already reached in the world 
beyond the tomb. 

But here, again, each individual poet is the child of his age and 
of his race. Shakespeare is English in that he sees the problems 
of the world in the form of self-reliant human activity. Dante is 
Italian in that he finds his chief satisfaction in witnessing an 
ideal pageant that half reveals and half conceals the eternal veri- 
ties. And yet, not less is it true that each is the great poet of 
his age, because, in the self-poise of his own self-unfolded person- 
ality, he is able, and he alone is able, to seize in their organic 
unity all the vital factors of the life of his age, and to represent 
that unity in wholly appropriate and adequate poetic form. 

Such, as I take it, is the clew to the form of Dante’s art. We 
have next to seek an answer to the question: What are the fac- 
tors determining the inner substance of that art? 

As already hinted, the age of Dante was peculiar as an age in 
which the process of race-interfusion had fairly reached its first 
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great stage of maturity. For eight hundred years the rich, warm 
blood of the Teutonic stock had been blending with the otherwise 
enfeebled life-currents of the old Roman world. As a conse- 
quence a new race had been evolved, full of passionate life, eager 
in ideals of a regenerated world, but impatient of slow and toil- 
some ways for the realization of those ideals. 

That, in simplest intimation, is the seething reality from the 
midst of which Dante emerged. And yet the factors of that new 
Italian life are vastly more complex than such intimation would 
lead us to suppose. 

Six centuries before the time of Dante occurred that sudden, 
swift fusing of the Arabic peoples into that mighty power known 
as Islam —a power full of fatalities, a very besom of destruction, 
and yet also a mild and saving power. If it threatened fiercely 
to drag men down from a higher to a lower level of civilization, so 
also it could lift them out of savagery by giving them a motive 
leading at once to submission to a higher order and, through this, 
to the assumption of a worthier life. 

Six centuries before the time of Dante this power had suddenly 
unfolded ; and, with its unfolding, it had felt at once through 
every fibre the pain of the most relentless of all its fatalities — 
that of its own never to be cancelled contradiction with the Roman- 
Christian world. Hence its furious onsets upon new Rome on 
the Bosphorus, and its equally furious, and still more resolute, 
campaigns having for their ultimate objective point old Rome on 
the Tiber. 

True, the mace of Islam was shattered by its frantic strokes 
upon the Eastern anvil, while the anvil of Islam was crushed be- 
neath the blows of Karl, the Western Hammer — Europe, the then 
promised Paradise of the world —and its gates closed once for 
all against the Moslem! 

But will the Moslem tamely acquiesce? Surely other resources 
yet remain! And though the form of the attack be changed, yet 
once more a twofold and far subtler effort will be made to bring 
the misguided, stubborn Christian world to see how far superior 
is the Moslem faith! 

Not that these later movements on the part of Islam were at all 
clearly concerted. Rather by her furious and futile attempts to 
break through the more than adamantine walls of Christendom 
had Islam been fatally disconcerted, until at length the irrepres- 
sible fatality of its own inner dissonance swelled to hopeless dis- 
ruption, leaving the Moslem world itself sundered into an Eastern 
and a Western caliphate in ceaseless mutual menace. 
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And yet the central spirit of Islam continued ever the same. 
As Christianity, under all its disguises, is ever and above all the 
religion of /’reedom, fostering the germ of divine Personality in 
every individual soul; so Islam is ever, through all its variants, 
the religion of Fatality, smothering all faith in the spirituality 
of man’s nature, and neutralizing the hope and the will to live the 
life divine. 

Curiously enough, too, these religions, so widely contrasted in 
essentials, developed in conspicuous degree one feature of striking 
outward likeness. As Mecca became more and more a sacred 
centre of magical import to the follower of Mohammed, so Jerusa- 
lem became more and more a Holy of Holies to the devout of the 
Christian world; and pilgrimages thither came to be looked upon 
with ever-increasing favor as having for the pilgrim a saving effi- 
cacy. Thus thousands from all parts of Europe came at length 
to make their way into the Holy Land, that they might, by wor- 
shiping in the sacred places, assimilate in fullest measure the God- 
hood of the Man of Sorrows. 

And all this gave to Islam a new opportunity. If the gates of 
the European Paradise were closed against the Moslem, the Mos- 
lem soon discovered himself to be already in possession of the 
sacred, infinitely prized Asiatic shrine of Christendom. And, 
if the Christian world was really drawing sustenance from this 
Asiatic shrine, might not Islam hope to gain the ascendency by 
shutting out the Christian pilgrims from this magic source of 
strength ? 

Such would be the logical conclusion, and, if Eastern Moham- 
medanism contented itself with a fitful, varying persecution of 
Christian pilgrims, it could only be because from its very nature 
the faith of Islam is destructive of Will in any of its more com- 
plex phases, and must make the Christian’s devotion seem too 
shadowy in its results to offer any real menace to the world of 
Islam. Hence such persecution as was actually indulged in seems 
to have been quite as much an expression of race-antagonism and 
of individual contempt as of religious zeal. 

And yet the persecutions continued and grew more serious in 
character with the growing multitudes of pilgrims. And the 
more the persecutions multiplied, and the graver the character 
they assumed, only so much the more did the piety of the pilgrims 
assume the character of fanaticism, and thus of itself furnish all 
the more plausible ground for redoubled suspicion and hatred on 
the part of Islam. 
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But there was yet another aspect of this complex relation be- 
tween the Christian and the Mohammedan worlds. Hitherto 
science had been cultivated only at the Eastern centres — chiefly 
at Athens and at Alexandria. And not only so, but science had 
been peculiarly Greek in its origin, and remained Greek in its 
development. No other race had as yet attained the scientific 
habit of mind. 

Meanwhile, the Persians — the most Greek-like of the peoples 
of Asia—had become Mohammedan; and here something of 
Greek science found appreciative minds.!_ True, the appreciation 
here was restricted chiefly to the more materialistic aspects — 
Astronomy and Medicine. 

And now let us note the fact that it is — this Per- 
sian infusion which found its freest field of development in the 
Western caliphate; and, for a time —in the tenth century — it 
seemed that science was to be reborn in the far western regions 
of the Spanish peninsula — reborn, that is, without a soul ! 

Renan and others have, indeed, sung fairly tearful hymns of 
praise, mingled with regret, in honor of the splendid Moham- 
medan renascence in science, which suddenly bloomed out and 
as suddenly decayed, during the tenth century, in that idyllie 
vale of Andalusia, at the Moslem court of Hakem II. For a 
time, indeed, were gathered at that court eager, happy throngs 
composed of Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians, all of whom 
had risen to the height of mutual esteem and fairly loving toler- 
ance in their deep, yearning search-in-common for Truth. There, 
in this noble spirit, they forgot all difference. Nay, rather, they 
were already advanced so far as to count all difference as mere 
illusion, and to see as in a vision the blessed final unity of human 
life. 

And yet, that unity of human life— what was its real basis 
as conceived by those eager minds? To this question Renan 
himself gives clearest answer. And the answer is, that the 
Oriental mind had caught a gleam of the ultimate union of all 
human souls in the form of their final complete interfusion, and 
hence complete obliteration as individuals, through their reabsorp- 
tion in the one infinite “ active Intellect,” from which, by simple 
emanation, they had gained their present special and only seem- 
ingly permanent individual existence. 

Plainly, then, it is, as Renan explicitly declares, no more than a 
mere “simulacrum of immortality” that is held to even by Aver- 


1 Renan, Averroes et ’ Averroisme, 3d ed. p. 91. 
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roes himself, the prince of Arab philosophers. And this simula- 
erum, more explicitly, consists in affirming the immortality of the 
species, while denying it to the individual.! And this view was 
already explicitely unfolded in the tenth century.” 

A simulacrum of immortality, indeed! to arise, a mere bubble 
on the surface, as it were, of the Infinite, to sparkle a moment 
there by a borrowed light, to merge again into the infinite Sub- 
stance, all trace of individuality vanishing forever! No wonder 
that Jew and Christian and Mohammedan, once persuaded of this 
phantom destiny of man, should conceive a pathetic sort of phan- 
tom tolerance for one another as being themselves mere phantoms 
which must all alike fade swiftly and utterly from view! 

Differences? What a mockery! Why embitter the few 
moments of this merely evanescent reality of conscious existence 
by wrangling over “ differences” that must presently vanish of 
themselves ? 

Tolerance? The word has no meaning in such case! Rather, 
with the conviction that all differences are but mere deceptive 
appearances, all ground of enmity, or even of rivalry, has wholly 
ceased ; and the only appropriate word by which the psychologi- 
cal condition of such ghostly world can be described is indiffer- 
ence. 

A “privileged corner of the world,” indeed! this Andalusia, 
where in the tenth century “ the taste for science and fine things,” 
as Renan puts it, “ had established a tolerance of which modern 
times can scarcely offer an example!” ! 

In sober truth, let Renan say what he will of the efforts of 
Hakem as “developing one of the most brilliant literary move- 
ments of the Middle Ages,” yet, from his own account, it remains 
clearly evident that this same movement was altogether sporadic, 
representing neither Judaism nor Christianity nor Islamism. It 
might rather, and without injustice, be described as a sudden and 
violent epidemic of sentimentalism brought on by the awaking 
of eager but untrained minds to a consciousness of the deeper 
problems of life. Lacking the intellectual vigor to really think 
out these problems, such minds easily fell then, as they now but 
too easily fall, victims to the simple, symbolically represented 
Fatalism of the Orient. 

Renan tells us plainly, what all the world may fairly be said to 
have long known, that “ philosophy kas never been more than an 


1 Averroes et l’Averroisme, 3d ed. p. 155, 156. 2 Tbid. p. 95. 
8 Ibid. p. 4. 
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episode in the history of the Arab spirit.” And yet philosophy, 
properly speaking, is nothing else than the explicit, systematic 
development of reflective thought. And reflective thought, as 
pertaining to the very nature of the human mind, is present in 
one or another degree in every concrete manifestation of mind — 
the Arab included. So that Mohammedanism must sooner or 
later attempt to account to itself for its own existence, and to 
solve for reflective thought what was at first unfolded in forms 
appealing chiefly to the imagination. 

But the method of thought had already been discovered and 
formulated. And it was but inevitable that Islam should turn to 
this matured instrumentality already at hand for guidance in its 
own self-examination. And further, it is but natural that the 
most alert minds of the Moslem world should be the first to seize 
upon the problem in its central import and apply the given 
method to its solution. 

Now the one really adequate formulation of the method of 
thought up to the time of the rise of Islam was that of Aristotle, 
and of all the peoples who had been subjected to the rule of Islam 
the Persians were the most Greek-like in habit of mind. Hence 
it is by no means surprising that the Moslem Persians should be 
the first to feel the force of the deeper problems of the Moslem 
faith ; and that thus they should be the leaders of the movement 
having for its purpose to justify to the reason the teachings of 
the Prophet. 

But the Persians were even more like the Hindus than like the 
Greeks. And, while Aristotle came to be accepted as the scien- 
tific guide in the adventurous task of translating the fairly sibyl- 
line teachings of Mohammed into forms that should satisfy the 
irrepressible demands of reason; yet the charm of the mystic 
Fatalism of India proved irresistible to the kindred Oriental 
Persian mind. Nay, it was wholly in keeping with the spirit of 
the Koran, and ever served as the one perfectly acceptable clew 
to the spirit in which the method of the great Greek was to be 
applied in the effort to fathom the deepest meaning of the Koran. 

It is only with reserve then that one can accept the statement 
of Renan to the effect that the origin of the (so-called) Arab 
philosophy is in reality an aspect of reaction against Islam.! It 
is true that Islam has little power of assimilation. In this con- 
sists its limit, its deadliest fatality ; and yet the votaries of Islam, 
in the very fact of their common humanity, cannot but have at 
1Cp. Averroes et l’Averroisme, p. 91. 
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least a vague presentiment of the great twofold problem of 
Whence and Whither, inhering in the very nature of every human 
soul. And if the faith of Islam can be unfolded into the clear 
form of philosophic vision only at the expense of seeing the indi- 
vidual conscious unit vanish by reabsorption into the one infinite 
* active Intellect,” then it is evident that Islam as a faith is in 
hopeless antagonism with Islam as a philosophic tenet, and that 
one of these contradictories must give way to the other. 

That is the real reason why persecution speedily arose and 
brought swift ending to this brilliant ghost-dream of universal 
“ Tolerance.” 

It is not merely, then, as Renan would have it, that “ the people 
have never loved the sages;” it is rather that here, as so often 
elsewhere, in the world’s history, the self-styled sages have 
assumed the role of prophets of negation, and have thus put 
themselves in contradiction with the deepest, divinest instincts of 
mankind — it is often rather for this reason that persecution has 
arisen in the world. The reaction against the pretentious, con- 
descending fanaticism of shallow “enlightenment” naturally 
takes the form of the fierce, resentful fanaticism of profound 
bigotry. 

Thus, while on the one hand “the faithful” in the World of 
Islam reaffirmed the Koran in opposition to any and all the 
heretical, mystifying subterfuges of (so-called) philosophy; a 
deep shudder ran through the Christian world as well. For 
presently this blight of Fatalistic Materialism began to spread 
through the schools of Europe, threatening in the subtlest way 
the very life of the religion of Freedom. 

And so, both from the East and from the West Christianity is 
once more put upon the defensive by Islamism. And the form of 
attack is of such nature as to arouse the deepest resentment on 
the one hand and to awaken a vague sense of terror on the other 
—a terror all the more uncontrollable since the subtle form of 
the new danger rendered its extent incalculable. 

This danger will be met in two ways. On the one hand the 
alarmed intellect of Europe will set about a reéxamination of the 
whole range of Christian doctrine. The materialistic fatalism 
spreading from that Andalusian ghost-dream centre of spurious 
tolerance will be met and refuted on the arena of reason; and 
the spirit and aim of the Christian world will be found to attain 
only the greater clearness and to be only the more undeniably all- 
inclusive in range, the more rigidly the strictly scientific method 
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is applied in their examination. The great Albert will be fol- 
lowed and improved upon in this work by his great pupil, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose writings, in turn, for long after will con- 
stitute the chief guide of Christendom in the systematic interpre- 
tation of the world in its total significance. And most of all, for 
our present purpose, we have to note that such guide the writings 
of St. Thomas will prove to be to him who is destined to unfold 
in the wondrous poetic symbolism of the ‘“* Divine Comedy ” a fairly 
complete and infinitely solemn vision of the ternal World, with 
its hells of negation, its purgatorial states of vacillating purpose, 
and its paradise of richly rhythmic life. 

On the other hand, the more popular form in which the new 
danger will be met is given its deepest import by a singular aspect 
of the Christian world at this period. The tenth century was 
for the Christian world a period of deep unrest and cumulative 
fear. The Second Coming of the Son of Man, bringing on the 
end of the world, drew all eyes as to the approaching and one 
all-engrossing fact. 

We are apt in our day to look pityingly upon this strange 
millennial illusion. And yet it was the form in which the mind 
of the whole Christian world was forced, as it were, to look away 
from the petty cares of the mere immediate “ present” world to 
the great, eternal type of divine-human Personality, which was, 
yet is, and is to be. 

And so, while the Mohammedan world was persuading itself 
that Personality is but a vanishing aspect of human existence, 
Christianity, even through its very errors in point of form, was 
rousing itself to far profounder and more vivid faith in the actual, 
abiding Personality of the One who as man had died into living 
Godhood. And this faith was rendered the more vitally signifi- 
cant to men because they believed He was about to come again, in 
the splendor of his actual Divinity, and rule the world, giving it 
the peace that passeth all understanding, through the realization 
of the brotherhood of all men as the conscious, deathless sons of 
God. 

It was thus that more and more the whole history of the God- 
man came to fill the minds of Christian men, and that the actual 
region of his past, visible, historical earthly existence came more 
and more to be looked upon as in peculiar sense the Holy Land. 

More and more, then, all eyes turned eastward as to a point of 
world-illumination. And is it not true that the prophetic wish of 
all thoughtful minds has ever pointed to divine Personality as 
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the ruling principle of the world, as the focal point of all illumi- 
nation for all problems? Is not that in deepest truth the actual 
Star in the East seen by ancient sages, and leading them upon 
Bethlehem pilgrimages in search of the secret of the birth of 
divine-human Personality? And is it not this same star that is 
seen again by the later men of Europe? And does it not there, 
too, lift their minds heavenward and lead them upon Jerusalem 
pilgrimages in search of the secret of that one Life in its won- 
drous unfolding through cruel death into yet diviner forms of 
life? Nay, what are those vast ideal movements called the 
Crusades but one prolonged attempt on the part of the Christian 
world to seize the true perspective of that world - illuminating 
Personality ? 

By its idyllic Andalusian reveries Islam had threatened to dissi- 
pate all human personality. But in that very fact Islam had 
helped to awaken all Christian minds into utmost eagerness of 
gaze at once upon the outer form and also upon the inmost sub- 
stance of that wondrous divine-human Personality, whose actual 
historical life-struggle and final triumph over death gave full 
assurance that through like struggle every human soul might also 
attain to actual, immortal, individual godhood. 

Such the fair vision! But, before the true import of this 
mystic Light of the World could be fairly apprehended by the 
crusading multitudes they must gaze into the actual tomb of that 
wondrous historical Personality. For only thus could they come 
to see with perfect clearness that in deepest truth He who had 
passed through death to fuller life must not be looked for in the 
tomb at all, but that far rather He must be looked for in the 
living world. 

Had ‘He not ascended into the heavens? And had He not also 
pronounced these mystic words: “The kingdom of heaven is 
within you” ? 

Marvelous, blinding words! Yet his words must be true! 
And so from the Asiatic universal tomb of divine-human Person- 
ality the crusaders at length turned slowly away to find in the 
freshly unfolding universal forms of the reviving human world of 
Europe the actually evolving heaven of man redeemed. 

And again the strange fatality of Islam appears still further in 
the great movement of the Crusades. For the Andalusian 
reveries had grown first of all out of studies of the great Greek 
sage; and it was through these mild Andalusian symposia that 
this sage was first made known to the maturing intelligence of the 
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western Christian world. And now, through the Crusades against 
Islam the genuine Aristotle is discovered amd freed from his 
Mohammedan disguises. And when this has been accomplished, 
he is found to furnish the very methods by which Andalusian 
fatalistic sentimentalism can be cleared away, and by which the 
traditional forms in which the central doctrines of Christianity 
had thus far been received may at length be proven to the reason 
to be a consistent and fairly adequate presentation to the imagi- 
nation of the great vital principles constituting all that is of real 
significance in the inmost nature of man, of the world in which 
man lives, and of the Creator of the world and man. 

It is no doubt true that the Crusades were indeed an expression 
of fanaticism. It cannot be denied that they were characterized 
by revolting ferocities. Everywhere overwhelming proofs appear 
of monstrous cupidities and treasons. And yet it can be no more 
than a superficial view of this great movement which fails to dis- 
cern as the very soul of it all the world-unifying, world-inspiring 
ideal of divine-human Personality, which looms first to the imagi- 
nation in simple individual historical form as the unique person- 
age of the Son of Man; but which clarifies through the alembic of 
the Crusades into the still profounder, more vital conception of 
the universal God-man as continuously present and as progres- 
sively unfolding in the entire process of human history. 

Henceforth, then, the real, ceaseless Crusade will be the battle 
of Freedom against Fatalism in all its myriad forms. It will con- 
sist of the progressive conquest of the world to the eternal forms 
of Reason. Returning from empty tombs of dead-past forms to 
the concrete vital currents of the present living world, from the 
fantasies of unchecked, untrained imagination to the regulated 
forms of sober reason, the Crusaders discover in the inner, yearn- 
ing soul of each individual man the one centre from which alone 
true progress in the unfolding of a real, abiding world is possible. 
And with this discovery they enter once for all upon that vastly 
complex process which consists first in the reduction of Nature to 
human needs, and secondly in the unfolding of human institutions 
as the indispensable organic media of the fullest human life. 

Nay, the Crusades expand into that one great ideal movement 
which at heart is nothing else than the process of the assimilation 
of all the vital elements of all the world into the tensely vibrant 
tissues of the ever-increasingly complex embodiment of Man; 
through all which process man proves more and more clearly to 
be — and that in each individual soul —the present struggling, 
suffering, dying, rising son of God. 
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And now we have to ask: What, up to the end of the thir- 
teenth century, were these vital elements of the world? 

To this it is of course impossible to answer here save in 
briefest intimation. Man is, let us repeat, essentially a threefold 
being. He is at once a power to know, a power to do, and a 
power to feel. The highest mode of man as a power to know is 
called Science. The highest mode of man as a power to do is 
called Government. The highest mode of man as a power to feel 
is called Religion. To know the world, to wield the world, to 
experience the rhythm of the world — all these in one — that is to 
be concrete Man. And concrete man is Divinity in process of 
unfolding. 

Now it happened in the ancient world that whole peoples pre- 
sented this concrete, divinely constituted humanity in more or 
less conspicuously disproportioned aspects of development. And 
of all the nations of antiquity three unfolded each a special one of 
the central phases of man’s nature ; and that in such fullness and 
strength of central, vital significance as to make of that nation 
thus far the true rose-window of the world, through which the 
perfect image of Man, in one or other of the three essential 
aspects of his divinely constituted being, became focused once for 
all into utmost clearness and accuracy and adequacy of form for 
all the generations coming after. 

It was ancient Hellas that, with her clear, joyous assurance of 
her own fullest unison with the all-ruling gods, found herself free 
to view with fairly perfect fearlessness every aspect of the world. 
And so it came about that through the total life of ancient Hellas 
the great fundamental forms of the intellectual life of man were 
unfolded and brought to approximate maturity. The Greeks 
were the first world-knowing people. 

So, too, the sense of order, of mutual obligation as between 
man and man in all relations pertaining to the affairs of daily 
life, all this became the ruling passion of the early inhabitants of 
Rome. And this passion, unfolding into active form as a vast 
complex of practical discipline, gave rise through the centuries of 
Roman life to the fundamental types or universal forms of the 
will expressed in government and called laws. The Romans 
were the first world-ruling people. 

Finally the resistless, all-engrossing desire for unison with the 
Highest, with the Ultimate and Spiritual as the eternal, all decree- 
ing Power in the character of perfect Personality, —this in turn 
proved to be the ruling passion of a given people. And through 
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fifteen centuries the history of this people presents one prolonged 
series of desperate struggles, involving keenest suffering, repeated 
national death, yet from which the nation ever again victoriously 
arose into new and nobler life. 

No more striking object-lesson could be given in illustration of 
the truth that normally death is forever ‘ swallowed up in vic- 
tory’ — that is, assimilated as a fundamental factor in the ever 
widening, ever deepening process known as Life. The Hebrews 
were the first people to feel keenly, surely, with all fullness, the 
great divine rhythm of the world in its deepest spiritual import. 

For this reason it was a Hebrew who first seized, as with divine 
vision, the utmost import for man of the central principle of Per- 
sonality —the principle that once for all lifts man to a divine 
level and reveals the Real Presence of the creative Mind in all 
the infinitely varied forms of the actual world. 

Greek, Roman, Hebrew — it is thus we name the three great 
basic elements that have fused chemically into that wondrously 
rich product which we call Modern Civilization. It is the Teu- 
tonic spirit which has known how to blend these factors in the 
finest proportions, and to raise their product to its highest powers 
in point alike of quantity and of quality. 

Meanwhile the highest results attained up to the end of the 
thirteenth century — the time of Dante — were due to the newly 
unfolded Romance nationalities. It was with them that Greek 
culture, and Roman discipline, and Hebrew inspiration had come 
into fairly perfect fusion through the clash and interfusion of race 
with race, and the inevitable spiritual awakening consequent 
upon that long-continued strife. 

And, to crown all this, and give it a truly universal applica- 
tion, there came at the end of the eleventh, and continued to the 
end of the thirteenth century, that great, ideal movement of the 
Crusades, the central, vitalizing, all-energizing principle of which, 
as we have seen, was the principle of divine-human Personality. 
It was to this principle, as we have also seen, that the Greek 
factor of science was to give adequate formulation for the intelli- 
gence of man, and that the Roman factor of discipline, in the 
sense of government by law, was to give adequate formulation 
for the human will. It was this principle of Personality that 
was to become, and by the time of Dante had already become, 
the central, all-assimilating principle of the world. And it is 
for this reason that Christianity may be justly described as the 
predestined religion of the world. 
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The Ancient world was that period of human history in which 
those great fundamental factors of civilization which we have 
come to describe as Greek and Roman and Hebrew were not as 
yet seen in their true proportions and mutual relation, and hence 
were maintained more or less in an attitude of isolation and hos- 
tility toward one another. The Middle Age period is character- 
ized by the interfusion of these elements, first through their 
natural affinity for one another, and secondly through the race- 
collisions occurring within Europe, and by degrees resulting in 
race-fusion, with consequent increased complexity and flexibility 
of spiritual power. The Modern period is the period of the fuller 
unfolding of the results of race-interfusion and the multiplication 
of thought by thought — the rapid, because clear and ever more 
clearly conscious, process of tracing out the essential lines of 
relation and modes of combination in a real and rational world. 

Thus it may be said that the Ancient world was a world of 
isolation, of mutual distrust, of irrepressible antagonism — that 
is, a very Inferno of negotiations. So, also, the Middle Ages don- 
stitute a period of interfusion, of physical and spiritual collision, 
of cumulative earnestness and depth of inquiry, of the gradual 
balancing and clarifying of the minds of men — that is, a painful 
but promising Purgatorial state for humanity. And finally the 
Modern world is the period of discovery, of growing clearness of 
intelligence, of increasing mutual confidence and helpfulness — 
that is, a state in which humanity is realizing in ever-increasing 
degree the genuine rhythm of Paradise. 

The Middle Age period, therefore, has been rightly bounded, 
in point of time, by the first permanent settlement of a whole 
Teutonic nation within the limits of the Roman Empire on t: e 
one hand, and by the discovery of the New World on the other. 
And the latter boundary is the more manifestly rational, because 
the discovery of America is but the conspicuous outer fact in that 
far wider process of discovery, which, above all, gives its central 
characteristic to the modern time, and through which the whole 
world has assumed a wholly new significance to the struggling, 
wondering, victorious, rejoicing spirit of humanity. 

Now it was at the very height of the Middle Age period that 
Dante lived, and dreamed, and wrote. The purgatorial process 
of fusion was well on its way toward completion. The intel- 
lectual— nay, the total spiritwal—stimulus had long been 
gathering force and definiteness. The universal forms of the 
Will, consisting of family, of state, of church, were well on their 
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way toward rational definition. The central forms of the Intelli- 
gence, consisting of philosophy and theology, had already at- 
tained a high degree of maturity. The forms of faith expressive 
of growing religious Feeling were already highly elaborated in the 
ceremonial of worship. 

Nevertheless all remained as if in mist. An obscurity hovered 
about every one of all these forms. Amid all, much loomed huge, 
spectral, threatening. Every attempt to clarify only led to the 
unfolding of some new symbol. Thus, at length, through the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the great cathedrals 
arose. By the close of this period also the finest of the great 
Latin hymns had been composed. In truth, by the time of Dante, 
cathedrals, hymns, sermons, science, all human speech and human 
deed seemed spellbound through the spirit of symbolism. The 
human soul in its very seeking after light had wandered into a 
maze, a labyrinth, which threatened also to be its tomb. 

If only there could be found a magic thread that should guide 
the dazed, weary spirit beyond these stifling forms! And such 
magic thread was then and there discovered. And, strangely 
enough, the magic thread was itself composed of the most elab- 
orate complex of symbolism the world has ever yet produced! 
Nay, it was precisely the aggregation and complete systematiza- 
tion of all the essential forms of symbolism, which the genius of 
the whole human race, spurred on by fear and hope alike, had to 
that moment unfolded. 

Systematization! That means reduction of each symbol to a 
definite rank and meaning with reference to one all-clarifying 
Idea. And that all-clarifying Idea was and is, in its more con- 
erete character, what I have already called the all-assimilating 
principle of divine-human Personality. 

The Greek world attained to the abstract conception of Indi- 
viduality. The Roman world attained to the abstract conception 
of the solidarity of relations as between individual and individual. 
The Hebrew world attained to the central conception of person- 
ality, though only in symbolic form. The great, characteristic, 
all-engrossing problem of the Christian world is this: To raise 
the abstract term of Individuality to its highest concrete degree 
of Personality. And this means that Personality shall be intel- 
lectually apprehended and comprehended, and adequately repre- 
sented, alike in the forms of the imagination and in the forms of 
Reason. It means also, and equally, that Personality shall be 
willed into actual realization of all its essential, organic aspects, 
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whether these be of a social, of a political, or of a religious char- 
acter. It means still further, and not less truly, that Personality 
shall be progressively realized in feeling, as the rhythmic pulse- 
beat of the actual divine life of the world. 

Already at the time of Dante thirteen centuries of the life of 
the Christian world had been passed in ceaseless and ever-increas- 
ingly earnest effort to solve this problem. 

And let us note also that, without exaggeration, it may be said 
that the solution of a problem is the process of raising the prob- 
lem itself to its highest power. And thus, if the problem is one 
of infinite complexity, it is plain that no solution can ever be 
attained that shall not, sooner or later, require to be re-solved. 
Yet for all that it is ever the self-same problem. Each successive 
and tentative solution does indeed more nearly approximate 
finality. The work is not lost. The very work itself is precisely 
that exercise of power that leads to rejuvenation and to the further 
extension of power. And clear though it be that no final solution, 
in the sense of an absolutely exhaustive solution, can ever be 
attained, yet the race of man will still continue, and with utmost 
care, to formulate its creeds, to build with endless toil its institu- 
tions, and to sing its hymns with keenest sense of rhythm; well 
knowing that each successive creed will yet demand revision, that 
every institution will have to be rebuilt, and that in every hymn 
will be revealed at length some form of dissonance and lack re- 
quiring it to be composed anew. 

Nay, if without flinching you adjust your vision to the utter- 
most perspectives of human destiny, you will see that particular 
creeds, particular institutions, particular hymns, all alike are 
but the divinely appointed disciplinary exercises, serving each a 
limited, temporary purpose in the education of individual human 
spirits into ever higher degrees of realized Godhood — into ever 
higher degrees of concrete divine Personality. 

And now we come to ask more precisely what was the particular 
degree in this infinitely complex and extended educational process 
that was actually attained by Dante. 

The chief factors and appliances in his own individual develop- 
ment are manifest enough. Had the actual conditions beeu favor- 
able it would seem most reasonable to suppose that the chief 
activity of Dante’s life would have been within the range of the 
forms of the Will. That is, it seems most likely that he would 
have put forth his chief powers in the direction of shaping the 
actual institutional forms of his own time and country, and of 
leading in the wider social life of his own people. 
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In such case he would have proven himself a true representa- 
tive, on a higher plane, of the old Roman spirit of discipline, of 
training men to fullest possible development as each a power-to- 
do, yet in closest, strictest harmony of relationship each to each. 
But the field of outer action as a leader and organizer in the im- 
mediate “ practical” world was denied to Dante. And the ques- 
tion presents itself: into what field of activity could so vigorous, 
so richly endowed a mind, direct its energies with reasonable hope 
of full activity and worthy result? What field other than one 
purely ideal was open to a man driven out from his native city, 
compelled to live in actual exile, and to eat in bitterness the bread 
that had been earned by another man’s labor? 

Such the immediate outer conditions. What were the inner, 
spiritual factors? To this the answer is, not only a mind of mar- 
velously rich endowment in point of native strength, of native 
docility, of native delicacy ; but also a mind possessed of rare 
education for his time, being deeply versed in poetry, in philoso- 
phy, and in politics — the universal forms of human knowing and 
of human action. 

And further, the finest of Dante’s accomplishments in these 
fields are directly traceable to the stimulus he received from the 
first great revelation of Personality in the concrete that had come 
to him. 

It is, indeed, needless, and would here be out of place, to more 
than mention that artless art work, the story of the “* Vita Nuova.” 
Yet mention of it must not be altogether omitted, since it fur- 
nishes the clew to the actual development of that exalted, deeply 
vital, wondrously delicate conception of Personality which grad- 
ually attained maturity in Dante’s mind. From the very outset, 
in truth, he stands in awe of it as the actual present fusion of the 
divine nature with the human nature. And, from the moment of 
the death of Beatrice, his love, which from the first has been 
nobly ideal, becomes transfigured into absolute devotion to the 
unfading splendors of the perfect form of truth and righteousness. 

Henceforth he will expend his utmost capabilities in compre- 
hending and portraying the essential aspects of the eternal world. 
For these aspects alone can adequately represent the whole signifi- 
cance of that divine Personality of which a life-inspiring vision 
had been permitted him. 

But where shall he begin? Where can he hope to find worthy 
guidance for such task? So new, indeed, is the theme as it now 


appears to him that he cannot doubt the need of himself creating 
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the form in which to give it appropriate representation. Yet is 
there no model that can furnish him at least a clew to the proper 
form of such world-portrayal? One such model there is, known 
to Dante. That model is found in the classic world of intellectual 
clearness and due proportion. If not exactly Greek it is at least 
a reflection of the greatest of the Greek world-portrayals. 

Thus it is that Virgil comes to be the guide of Dante in point 
of the outer form of his representation. Nay, pertaining as he 
does to the antique world, Virgil in person can lead us through 
the inferno of distortion and deprivation, into the purgatorial 
realm of anguish due to conflicting motives, even up to the very 
gates that open into the paradise of that boundless rhythm that 
constitutes the vibrant life of realized divine ideals. 

And yet, worthy of admiration as he is, Virgil is still no more 
than the representative of that shadowy phase of existence consti- 
tuting the merely initial form of individuality; that is, the form 
which has not yet been raised to the power of genuine, concretely 
unfolded Personality. 

And the journey of exploration begins in a desolate wood — 
in unreclaimed savage nature, out of which arose the primal in- 
ferno of savage, brutal, undivine humanity. Lacking divinity, 
neglecting to unfold one’s self into realized godhood — is not that 
the true original sin of which in greater or in lesser measure 
every human soul is guilty ? 

And so, like Dante, the human race, emerging from the mirk- 
wood of merest bestiality, plunged through vast, dreary wastes 
of ignorance into fiercest whirlwinds of lust, and shivering naked- 
ness of starving greed, and fiery tombs of misdirected zeal, and 
rivers of blood, in which swim all ferocities, and fire-storms of 
fury unrestrained, and bottomless abysses full of the hateful 
forms of icy-hearted treachery. Are not these the salient aspects 
of the form of what men call “ ancient history”? And in such 
case is not ancient history in deepest truth rather a condition, 
more or less present in all time, than a simple, isolated period in 
the world’s total process of unfolding? What, indeed, is the 
inferno other than endless death agonies of realized contradiction ? 
Surely it cannot be questioned that whoso chooses first of all to 
satisfy the immediate want of his untamed, untrained, mirkwood 
nature, by that fact passes the portals over which is written: Ye 
who enter here, leave all hope behind ! 

That is a law the reverse of which is inconceivable! Hope — 
that points toward self-realization. And this is possible only 
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through strictest conformity on the part of the individual to the 
changeless law of reason. Violation of that law, even ignorant 
disregard of that law, cannot but result in the soul’s undoing — 
in the wider and ever wider separation of the soul as a divinely 
constituted being from the infinitely vital sum of divine Reality. 
And because in infinite space worlds must be forever arising, from 
the primal mirkwood of which new souls must be ever emerging 
and stumbling into endless pitfalls of contradiction, it is evident 
that the Inferno is only too solemnly real and hopelessly irrepres- 
sible as an aspect of the eternal world. 

And yet, like Dante, the human race has ever been sustained 
amid these horrors of endless, inevitable agonies by the blessed, 
heavenward-mounting vision of divinely real, infinitely gentle, 
humanly attainable, all-inspiring, all-comprising Personality. 
Beginning as a simple individual, it is the sublime destiny of each 
member of the race to struggle through all contradictions, and by 
the very friction of this struggle to turn even the negations of 
experience into a flame that shall prove a purifying medium for 
the soul, and aid thus far in rendering it indeed a person—a 
truly self-knowing, self-directing energy, whose every pulsation 
answers to, and in its own measure reproduces, the wide-resound- 
ing harmony of the changeless, infinite law of divinity unfolded 
in the eternal life of the concrete world. 

And what is the true mid period of the world’s history but just 
this purgatorial aspect of self-correction through growing intelli- 
gence and docility? It is in truth the “secondary” phase of the 
spirit’s education, in which the individual already recognizes that 
though “no chastisement, for the present, is joyous but grievous,” 
yet in the final outcome it hinders from endless death and thus 
really contributes toward everlasting life. 

Something of the inferno, indeed, no human being can fail to 
know somewhat of. In his initialsignorance and unreality it can- 
not be but that more or less of contradiction will unfold in his 
activity. But normally the awakened sense of contradiction is 
precisely the stimulus through which the individual is set to work 
upon the endless task of his own self-education. And, as we have 
seen, it is in the pain arising from the multiform restraints and 
endless struggles incident to this educational process, that the 
actual purgatory of the individual properly consists. 

Clearly, then, this also is a fundamental feature of the eternal 
world. And no one of all mankind has realized the fact more 
vividly than did Dante himself, lifted as he was on the very crest 
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of that mighty purgatorial wave in the time-aspect of this world’s 
history known as the Middle Ages. 

Strange it seems, indeed, that not only purgatorial pains, but 
also all the horrors of the inferno should be perpetual and inde- 
structible component factors of a perfect world! Ought not 
rather a perfect world to exclude all suffering and contradiction ? 

So we impatiently assume, seizing but half the truth! 

And yet the creation of a soul, no less than the creation of a 
rose, must have its normal course — must have its moment of be- 
ginning, its stages of maturing, its final point of culmination. 
Seemingly frail and insignificant initially, it is precisely then that 
it proves to be nothing else than a newly centred focus of activity 
on the part of the divine, world-forming Energy. Hence is it that 
a budding soul and a budding rose are among the most charming 
of all the myriad aspects of creation. 

But in either case the order of development is absolutely fixed. 
And for the unfolding soul there is this fatality —that the further 
extension of its life must depend upon the exercise of its own — 
inner power. With each step it must choose which way it will 
respond to the countless stimuli that every moment urge it in all 
ways at once to action. And yet its very power of choice is but 
rudimental in degree. Whence more or less of wrong, that is, of 
wringing or distortion, is sure to find way in each individual life. 

Nay, such perverted form of life is but too easily coagulated 
into seeming permanence and even stiffened into deadly thorns of 
savagery. And yet the sweet rose-nature within cannot be wholly 
stifled. Have but due patience and you will see an infinitely 
hopeful miracle : — 

“ The thorn frown rudely all the winter long, 
And after bear the rose upon its top!” + 


Thus from the heights of Paradise does Dante prophesy. And 
in such prophecy there is suggestion of this solution of the dark 
problem of evil: That moral evil — which constitutes whatever 
there is of the inferno—can attain reality no otherwise than 
through the self-contradiction of an individual human soul ; that 
the pain incident to this, and consisting essentially of keen sense 
of self-contradiction, is the inner stimulus tending toward self- 
correction and renovated life ; that thus for the individual, strug- 
gling toward concrete Personality, the inferno is a reality, but 
also a vanishing reality ; while finally, since new souls are forever 


1 Paradise, xiii. 129. 
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arising in the ceaseless total process of creation, the inferno is an 
abiding factor in the infinite, eternal, perfect world. 

Similarly, the purgatorial state as state of transition from the 
fact of contradiction, through struggle awakened by keen sense 
of contradiction, to the concrete harmonies of the divine life of 
actual Personality — such purgatorial state is also, for the indi- 
vidual, a vanishing phase; and yet also for the eternal world a 
phase that forever abides. For, ever, as individual souls emerge, 
more and more victoriously, from this purgatorial strife into the 
paradise of blessed self-harmony, still other and merely rudimen- 
tal souls emerge from the mirkwood of animality to plunge into 
the veiled vortex of experience, urged onward each by the mys- 
teriously prophetic, divinely instinctive assurance of gentle, beau- 
teous, angelic guidance through all agonies of all conflicts to the 
concrete world of divine harmonies which shall abide forever. 
And this must be true not merely in the sense of the one self- 
sufficing, eternal world; but also in the sense of ever-increasing 
actuality of individual life for every conscious unit. 

Normally, then, of all the three aspects of the eternal world, 
heaven alone is an abiding reality for the individual as person and 
also for the eternal world as a whole. And that is the central 
factor which alone gives meaning, and infinitely hopeful meaning, 
to the expression “ modern history.” And what a growth is that 
of the individual soul onward through fire and frost and storm 
and earth-shock and eclipse to self-centred fullness and ever-ex- 
panding rose-bloom of Personality! For such growth no field but 
the universe can prove wide enough; no soil but the essence of 
Divinity can afford the needful elements. 

And wondrous are the petals it unfolds! Tenderest of all is 
that rich circle, the home. Wider and hardier is the series 
called the state. Pure and divinely fragrant is that mystic whorl 
which men have named the church. Transparent and ever fresh 
is the one unfolded as the school. What clearness and variety, 
besides, does the expanding blossom of the world-rose display in 
its exfoliation of science, of literature, of art, of all inventions! 

In its full measure this expanding rose is the bloom of the 
world-soul; and in it and through it alone can the individual 
soul be raised to that degree of self-realization constituting the 
highest conceivable rank, the rank of concrete, godlike Person- 
ality. 

For us, indeed, the world-soul rose is by no means fully un- 
folded as yet. And, nevertheless, it shows much of that concrete, 
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divine harmony that pertains to, and is of the very essence of, the 
eternal Paradise. Nay, far as it still is from fullness of measure, 
and from perfect symmetry of form, in this world of ours, one thing 
is already evident, and that is that in its deeper significance the 
world-soul rose of growing institutional life is itself nothing else 
than the kingdom of heaven, coming though it be without obser- 
vation. Is it not already plain indeed to the thoughtful mind of 
to-day that only through regulated life, in ever wider and more 
complex association, is it possible for the individual human soul 
to attain within and for itself to ever fuller degree in the realiza- 
tion of that Divine Type through which man is one with Divinity ? 

Nay, let but the world-soul rose expand to its ultimate perfec- 
tion as the total round of the eternal forms of absolutely rational 
activity, and what is that but the mystic white rose of heaven on 
the petals of which redeemed souls mount to ever higher degrees 
of ascent toward Him who is very God and therefore perfect 
man ? 

Nor did Dante forget any single phase in the blooming of this 
rose. Down there, on one of the earthward bending petals, is a 
group of children,! under their proper director, learning through 
games and songs the first step in that infinite rhythm of soul life 
leading in unbroken sequence of activity onward and upward to- 
ward the supremest Presence of the highest. 

And so the ** Divine Comedy ” proves to be itself a mystic rose- 
window, whose wondrous complex of lenses gather the fundamen- 
tal lines of light out of infinite space and out of infinite duration 
and focus them into one stupendous vision of concrete eternity 
alive with God and Godward struggling human souls. 

Wiiuram M. Bryant. 

St. Louis NorMat AND HicH ScHoot. 





AN ELIZABETHAN MYSTIC. 


THE neglect that attends most Elizabethan poets has fallen in 
more than due proportion upon the two Fletchers, Phineas and 
his younger brother Giles. Southey says that Giles’ chief poem, 
**Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” “will preserve his name while 
there is any praise ;” but the worship paid at this shrine has been 
of a mild and moderate order. Lowell, who is supposed to have 


1 Paradise, xxxii., especially lines 41-61. 
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been familiar with seventeenth-century literature, speaks sneer- 
ingly of “Giles Fletcher’s poem, ‘ The Purple Island.’” Now, as 
it happens, ‘“‘ The Purple Island ” was not written by Giles at all, 
but by his brother. 

The defects of all Elizabethan poetry are not absent from the 
works of these two writers. Yet they both of them have great 
Elizabethan qualities, which need but to be seen to be appreciated. 
Giles, the subject of this essay, though his work is much less in 
volume than his brother's, equals Phineas in richness of imagina- 
tion and surpasses him in fervor of religious feeling. 


I. 


The biographical facts at our disposal are but meagre, in spite 
of the activity of Dr. Grosart’s researches. The father of Giles 
and Phineas was Dr. Giles Fletcher, a public character of some 
note and uncle of the great dramatist. In the year 1588 he was 
sent to Russia on a special embassy both difficult and dangerous. 
He accomplished his mission and returned in safety, for which, 
according to Fuller, he was duly grateful. And the delightful 
old chronicler adds: “ The poets cannot feign Ulysses more glad 
to be come out of the den of Polyphemus, than he was to be rid of 
the power of such a barbarous prince, who counting himself by a 
proud and voluntary mistake emperor of all nations, cared not for 
the law of all nations; and who was so habited in blood that, had 
he cut off this ambassador’s head, he and his friends might have 
sought their own amends, but the question is where he would have 
found it.” 

Fuller also tells us that the younger Giles was born in London 
in the year 1588. As this would make him only fifteen when he 
wrote his poem on Queen Elizabeth’s death, Dr. Grosart is 
inclined to doubt it. Nor does he receive more favorably Fuller’s 
further statement that Fletcher was educated at Westminster 
School. The first thing we can be sure of is the presence of our 
poet at the University of Cambridge. Wood speaks of him as 
“bachelor of divinity at Trinity College.” Mr. Wright has also 
found his name — apparently written by himself —in the Schol- 
ar’s Admission Book, date April 12, 1605; and other entries con- 
firm Wood’s assertion. 

I have already referred to the poem on Queen Elizabeth’s death, 
entitled “A Canto on the Death of Eliza.” Fletcher wrote 
nothing more than this that we know of till the year 1610, when 
his only important poem, “Christ’s Victory and Triumph,” 
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appeared. There is no evidence that it made any great impres- 
sion at the time. The growing party of Puritanism had little 
sympathy with poets, and the court would have been more 
attracted by the name of quite a different personage on the title 
page. In any case, Fletcher paid no further attention to the 
Muses, but, in Fuller’s words, “ applied himself to school-divinity 
(cross to the grain of his genius, as some conceive), and attained 
to good skill therein.”” What preaching he did in Cambridge was 
done at the Church of Saint Mary’s, and, once more, according to 
our chief authority, “his prayer before his sermon usually con-, 
sisted of one entire allegory, not driven, but led on, most proper 
in all particulars.” On this Dr. Grosart observes: “ It is scarcely 
a loss that prayers of this sort have not been preserved, and yet 
one would have liked to see a specimen, as one rejoices that in 
sequestered places one may still see gardens of the antique sort, 
wherein the God-made sylvage is transformed by art into all 
manner of Dutch fantastiques of beds and knots without a leaf 
astray.” 

All that we have to add as to Fletcher’s life is the remnant of 
Fuller’s brief narrative: ‘“ He was at last (by exchange of his 
living) settled in Suffolk, which hath the best and worst air in 
England: best about Bury, and worst on the sea-side, where 
Master Fletcher was beneficed. His clownish and low-parted 
parishioners (having nothing but their shoes high about them) 
valued not their pastor according to his worth, which disposed 
him to melancholy and hastened his dissolution.” 

Dr. Grosart justly points out the analogy in this respect between 
Fletcher’s position and that of Herrick, of whom it is recorded 
that he once, in indignation at the indifference of his hearers, 
seized his sermon and flung it at their heads. One cannot imag- 
ine Fletcher’s doing that, but at least one can understand his 
being unhappy in such a situation. Burton, in his “ Digression 
of the Misery of Scholars, and Why the Muses are Melancholy,” 
gives us, as usual in a delicious storm of words, a picture of just 
such a life as these country clergymen must have led: ‘ And put 
case they —his parishioners—be quiet honest men, make the 
best of it, as often it falls out, from a polite and terse academic 
he must turn rustic, rude, melancholise alone, learn to forget, or 
else, as many do, become maltsters, grasiers, chapmen, etc. (now 
banished from the Academy, all commerce of the Muses, and con- 
fined to a country village, as Ovid was from Rome to Pontus) 
and daily converse with a company of idiots and clowns.” 
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We learn from Wood that our poet died in 1623. Fuller 
leaves the date uncertain, thus, “162 .. .”’ He concludes his 
notice with the following exquisite figure: “I behold the life of 
this learned poet, like those half verses in Virgil’s dneids, 
broken off in the middle, seeing he might have doubled his days 
according to the ordinary course of nature.” 

One of the most charming things about the Fletchers is the 
brotherly affection with which they each greet the works of the 
other. Giles’ tribute to Phineas forms the close of the last canto 
of his poem. Two of the stanzas addressed by Phineas to Giles 
I will quote here : — 

“ But thou (most near, most dear) in this of thine 
Hast proved the Muses not to Venus bound ; 
Such as thy matter, such thy Muse, divine ; 
Or thou such grace with Mercy’s self hast found, 
That she herself deigns in thy leaves to shine ; 
Or, stolen from Heaven, thou broughtst this verse to ground, 
Which frights the numbed soul with fearful thunder, 
And soon with honied dew melts it twixt joy and wonder. 


“Then do not thou malicious tongues esteem ; 
The glass through which an envious eye doth gaze, 
Can easily make a mole-hill mountains seem : 
His praise dispraises, his dispraises praise ; 
Enough, if best men best thy labours deem, 
And to the highest pitch thy merit raise ; 

While all the Muses to thy song decree 

Victorious triumph, triumphant Victory.” 


II. 


There is no prose of Giles Fletcher’s now accessible to the 
ordinary reader except the letters introducing his poems. His 
“ Reward of the Faithful,” still extant in a few rare copies, is 
admitted even by Dr. Grosart to be hardly important enough for 
a reprint. Yet he could write, with nervous energy and also with 
imaginative power, prose by no means unworthy of his verse. To 
prove it I quote a paragraph from the “ Epistle to the Reader,” 
prefixed to “ Christ’s Triumph and Victory.” In contending for 
the dignity of poets Fletcher here rises to a clear and harmonious 
expression very near that of Sydney and of Shelley: ‘ Let phi- 
losophy, let ethics, let all the arts, bestow upon us this gift, that 
we be not thought dead men, whilst we remain among the living: 
it is only poetry that can make us be thought living men when 
we lie among the dead, and therefore I think it unequal to thrust 
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them out of our cities that call us out of our graves, to think so 
hardly of them that make us to be well thought of, to deny them 
a while to live among us, that make us to live for ever among our 
posterity.” 

Fletcher’s poetry, independent of his one great work, is hardly 
more extensive than his prose. Dr. Grosart has recovered an 
imitation of Petronius, which, like most Elizabethan translations, 
abounds with the conceits and ingenious inventions of the time. 

“If later seasons had the roses bred, 


I doubt the modest damask had turned red, 
Stained with a parallel,” 


is Elizabethan enough. Fletcher’s use of such conceits gives the 
impression of being less spontaneous, less freely and naturally 
flowing than is the case with the earlier generation, Shakespeare 
or Sydney ; but he was too faithful a student of his master, Spen- 
ser, to go ever to the extremes common with the men who came 
after. 

The “Canto upon the Death of Eliza” is in the usual style of 
official or officious mourning, that is, it is more remarkable for 
poetical display than for passionate sincerity. Yet there are 
many delicate and striking lines, or half-lines, like 


“ The hissing snake 
Sliding with shrinking silence ;” 


and here is a stanza of charming description : — 


“Tell me, ye velvet-headed violets 
That fringe the crooked bank with gaudy blue, 
So let with comely grace your pretty frets 
Be spread ; so let a thousand zephyrs sue 
To kiss your willing heads that seem to eschew 
Their wanton touch with maiden modesty ; 
So let the silver dew but lightly lie 
Like little watery worlds within your azure sky.” 


It is, however, by “Christ’s Victory and Triumph” that Giles 
Fletcher’s name will be remembered, where it is remembered at 
all. The poem is in four parts: ‘ Christ’s Victory in Heaven,” 
“Christ’s Victory and Triumph on Earth,” “Christ’s Triumph 
over Death,” “ Christ’s Triumph after Death.” Part First 
begins with an elaborate statement of the argument, — 


“ The birth of Him that no beginning knew, 
Yet gives beginning to all that are born ”? — 


two long stanzas, working up in a powerful and original climax to 
the first line of the third, — 
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“Ts the first flame wherewith my whiter Muse 
Doth burn in heavenly love such love to tell ;” 


and the poet invokes the spirit 


‘* That didst this holy fire infuse, 
And taughtst this breast, but late the grave of Hell, 
Wherein a blind and dead heart lived — to swell 
With better thoughts, send down those lights that lend 
Knowledge how to begin and how to end 
The love that never was, nor ever can be penned.” 


Then is brought before us a controversy between Justice and 
Mercy, which is represented as preceding the sending of Christ 
into the world. The figures are allegorical, but the contrast be- 
tween them is emphasized with the most vivid and picturesque 
power. 

Justice first prepares herself to speak, Justice, upon whom wait 
as ministers, — 

‘“ Famine, and bloodless Care, and bloody War, 
Want and the want of knowledge how to use 
Abundance ; Age and Fear, that runs afar 
Before his fellow grief, that aye pursues 
His winged steps.” 
So marshaled, she begins an arraignment of solemn terror, pro- 
claiming the wickedness of man and his utter forfeiture of all 
claim upon the goodness of God. All hope, all excuse she puts 
aside. From the august tribunal before which she pleads there is 
no escape and no appeal : — 
“ But now no star can shine, no hope be got, 


Most wretched creature if he knew his lot, 
_ And yet more wretched far because he knows it not.” 


Then upon the gloom of the angry heavens shines out the image 
of Merey: — 


“ As when the cheerful sun elamping wide, 
Glads all the world with his uprising rays.” 
The description of her is less concise and energetic than that of 
her sister. The poet is sometimes led astray by the music of his 
own lyre, yet he touches the celestial figure with a passionate sense 
of her spiritual beauty in a way that recalls the “ Ewig Weib- 
liche ” of Goethe : — 


* Thou Self Idea of all joys to come, 
Whose love is such would make the rudest speak, 
Whose love is such would make the wisest dumb, 
Oh, when wilt thou thy too long silence break 
And overcome the strong to save the weak ?” 
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She does speak, in words dropping “as the gentle rain from 
heaven,” pleading first, and then bursting forth in prophetic fore- 
sight of the joy to come. Where will you find the great advent 
sung with a more flowing gladness than this : — 
“ Young John, glad child, before he could be born, 
Leapt in the womb his joy to prophecy ; 
Old Anna, though with age all spent and worn, 
Proclaims her Saviour to posterity. 
And Simeon fast his dying notes doth ply. 
O, how the blessed souls about Him trace ! 
It is the Sire of Heaven thou dost embrace : 
Sing, Simeon, sing — sing, Simeon, sing apace ! 


With that the mighty thunder dropt away 

From God’s unwary arm.” 
The last touch is audacious, but no more so than Milton. It 
recalls Virgil, and I know nothing in verse that recalls more the 
close of the storm movement in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 

As a matter of construction the remaining three parts of the 
poem contain nothing equal to this imposing allegorical contrast. 
In poetical merit, however, they are not at all inferior. The 
second part deals with the temptation. Christ is watching alone 
in the wilderness when — 
“ At length an aged Sire far off he saw 

Come slowly-footing ; every step he guessed 

One of his feet he from the grave did draw.” 
Satan, thus disguised, assails him with various devices. He takes 
him first to the Cave of Despair, — 


“ That gaping stood all comers to devour.” 


Then he is transported to the pinnacle of the temple, where Pre- 
sumption “ her pavilion spread :”” — 
“Gently our Saviour she began to shrive, 
Whether he were the Son of God or no;... 
And if he were, she bade him fearless throw 
Himself to ground. .. . 


But when she saw her speech prevailed naught 

Herself she tumbled headlong to the floor.” 
Lastly, the tempter and the Tempted are brought to a terrestrial 
paradise where Pangloretta, the personification of the vanities of 
this world, makes an attempt to lead the Saviour astray. Fletcher 
has here displayed all the lavish richness of his imagination in 
depicting sensuous seductiveness, only to bring out a clear note of 
triumph at the end: — 
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“ But to their Lord, now musing in his thought, 
A heavenly volley of light angels flew, 
And from his Father him a banquet brought 
Through the fine element ; for well they knew 
After his Lenten fast he hungry grew. 
And, as he fed, the holy quires combine 
To sing a hymn of the celestial Trine ; 
All thought to pass, and each was past all thonght divine.” 


Part Third, “ Christ’s Triumph over Death,” follows in a gen- 
eral way the conclusion of the Gospel narrative, but there is little 
tangible sequence about it. It begins with an exaltation of 
Christ’s office. Satan then rouses the “ grisly torturers of Hell” 
to the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane, which is followed by 
the Crucifixion. There is more of effort in this. The poet is 
unequal to the horror of the situation, and instead of simple gran- 
deur gives us an exaggeration of detail which is painful, as when 
he tells us that 


“The Heaven put out his guilty eye 
That durst behold so execrable sight ;” 


though a little farther we have these powerful lines, so like the 
preceding, yet different : — 
“ And the pale stars, struck with unwonted fright, 
Quenchéd their everlasting lamps in night.” 
Fletcher is much more in his own vein when he comes to the 
mourning of Joseph at the tomb. It would be hard to surpass 
the passionate simplicity of the following : — 
“ One hem but of the garment that he wore 
Could medicine whole countries of their pain ; 
One touch of that pale hand could life restore.” 
And so they leave him : — 
“«¢ Here bury we 
This heavenly earth ; here let it softly sleep, 


The fairest shepherd of the fairest sheep,’ 
So all the body kissed and homeward went to weep.” 


Is not heavenly earth a bit of the highest poetry ? 

Part Fourth is even more incoherent than Part Third. Or, it 
would be justice to say that the poet casts narrative, epic, behind 
him altogether, and gives himself up to lyrical rapture. He be- 
gins with a description of the earthly Easter morn, which has 
been said to be too fanciful and full of conceits. Fletcher’s defect 
is certainly extravagant richness, but this canto, as distinguished 
from some other parts of the poem, is filled with passion, which 
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takes away any impression of mere prettiness. Passion, in liter- 
ature, sanctifies everything. 

As we go on, however, the tone rises, and, with Christ’s ascent 
into heaven, bursts out into one continuous song, marred only by 
a few unfortunate stanzas comparing James the First — but it is 
better to pass that by. 

For three hundred lines the hymn sweeps along, not perhaps 
wholly free from blemish, but rich, majestic, — above all, with a 
mystical elevation not to be paralleled in any long English poem. 
It is difficult to quote without quoting the whole, but here is one 
stanza : — 


‘* No sorrow now hangs clouding on their brow, 
No bloodless malady empales their face, 
No age drops on their hairs his silver snow, 
No nakedness their bodies doth embase, 
No poverty themselves and theirs disgrace, 
No fear of death their joy of life devours, .. . 
No loss, no grief, no change, wait on their winged hours.” 


Some years after this we come to Herbert and Vaughan, and 
later still to Henry More and the Cambridge Platonists ; but it is 
curious to find a poetic eye so keenly fixed on the supernatural 
world in the midst of Elizabethan realism and when Shakespeare 


had six years yet to live. 


III. 


I have said nothing hitherto of Giles Fletcher in relation to 
other poets. But every one who has followed me thus far must 
have noticed resemblances to Spenser on the one hand and to Mil- 
ton on the other. The brothers Fletcher should be looked upon 
as the connecting link between those two great poets, so dissimilar 
in many ways, yet with more points of likeness than might at first 
be suspected. That both the Fletchers were close and diligent 
students of Spenser is at once evident. That they were imitators 
of Spenser is in a certain sense true. It is even true, as has been 
asserted, that they imitated the worst traits of Spenser, his alle- 
gory and his remoteness from human life. It is not true that they 
were slavish imitators. They took a great deal from Spenser, 
but they added a great deal of their own, and their literary char- 
acter is quite distinct from his, as they are distinct, though less 
so, from each other. 

Giles Fletcher has not borrowed so directly from Spenser as 
his brother has done. The conceptions of Justice and Mercy, 
and of Despair, are in Spenser’s manner, but, as Wilmot ob- 
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serves, they are quite as much in the manner of Sackville, who 
preceded Spenser as well as Fletcher. Occasional reminiscences 
of Spenser in detail may also be found, such, for instance, as the 
introduction of Satan in Part Second, which is evidently modeled 
on the appearance of Archimage in Book I. of the “ Faery Queen,” 
or as some tricks of expression like 


“‘Seeméd those little sprights with nimblesse bold.” 


But looking at style only, Fletcher distinctly excels Spenser in 
some great qualities. Spenser is supreme in simplicity; almost 
alone among Elizabethans he avoids conceits and extravagant 
figurativeness. This exquisite purity of taste cannot be too much 
emphasized in him, and Giles Fletcher has it not in the same de- 
gree ; but in richness and imaginative beauty of detail, where he 
is at his best, he surpasses anything that Spenser could do. The 
paradise of Pangloretta, even without its exquisite lyric, holds its 
own with the “ Bower of Bliss :” — 
“A silver wand the sorceress did sway, 
And for a crown of gold her hair she wore ; 
Only a garland of rose-buds did play 
About her locks ; and in her hand she bore 
A hollow globe of glass that long before 
She full of emptiness had bladdered, 
And all the world therein depictured, 
Whose colors, like the rainbow, ever vanishéd. 


“ Such watery orbicles young boys do blow 
Out of their soapy shells, and much admire ~ 
The swimming world which tenderly they row 
With easy breath till it be waved higher : 
But if they chance but roughly once aspire 
The painted bubble instantly doth fall.” 
And minor touches abound of a force and originality which it 
would be difficult to match from the “ Faery Queen :” — 
‘¢ And wandering Israel with the sight afeard, 
Blinded with seeing, durst not touch the same, 
But like a wood of shaking leaves became,” — 
“ Bowing herself with a majestic awe,” — 


“ Who shall thy temple incense any more ? 
Or at thy altar crown the sacrifice ? 
Or strew with idle flowers the hallowed floor ? ”— 


“ A star comes dancing up the Orient,’’ — 
“ And threw upon them mountains of thick ground,’’ — 
“ Whither will Hope’s long wings transport thy mind ? ” — 


“ Here bury we 
This heavenly earth,” — 
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and many more. Fletcher surpasses Spenser in passion also. 
He has not the tender melancholy which gives their charm to 
such things as “So passeth in the passing of a day ;” he is too 
serene and uniformly joyous for that. But in such an outburst 
as the following — 
“One touch would rouse me from my sluggish hearse, 

One word would call me to my wished home, 

One look would polish my afflicted verse, 

One thought would steal my soul from her thick loam, 

And force it wandering up to Heaven to come,” — 


a note is touched such as I do not remember in Spenser at all. 

After which, no one will suppose that I am placing Fletcher’s 
poem as a whole on a level with that of Spenser. The unfailing 
and unerring delicacy of taste referred to above would alone go 
far to prevent this. Fletcher is too fond of such words as “ elamp- 
ing,” “indeflourishing,” “ eblazing,” and, much worse, of such 
things as “he hath no title to a tittle,” or Satan’s sneer that the 
fiends their “snakes in curls do prank and dress.” But what 
is far more important, Spenser wrote a great poem, one of the 
great poems of the world. With supreme originality he suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the traditions of Christianity and pagan- 
ism, and blending them in one harmonious whole, so creating a 
supernatural, or extra-natural, region where the imagination can 
wander forever without satiety. Shakespeare is all earth and 
Milton all heaven,—a heaven which, as he conceives it, cannot 
attract the modern reader. But the “ Faery Queen” is an endless 
realm of loveliness, like the shadowy fields where Dido waited for 
/Eneas, an Elysium outside the bounds of either heaven or earth. 
One is always on the watch there for something beautiful and 
new. 

And Fletcher —if we disregard his first part, he has merely 
stolen a broken and disordered narrative from the Gospels. In- 
stead of adding anything, he has wholly lost the dramatic effect 
of the story, so that his poem drags, and, except as compared with 
his brother’s “ Purple Island,” is tedious reading. We should at 
least let him have the benefit of the high qualities which he was 
unable to employ to the best advantage. 

Fletcher’s relation to Milton is more important than his rela- 
tion to Spenser, and naturally more creditable to him. Milton, 
who borrowed from so many sources, pillaged both the Fletchers 
without hesitation. It is unnecessary to point out that Milton’s 
greatness is not materially affected by this. Long ago it has been 
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shown that genius consists nearly as much in selecting from others 
and transmuting their rough ore into gold, as in original produc- 
tion. It is thus that great artists furnish the best criticism of 
their predecessors. And assuredly, in spite of his borrowings, 
Milton remains one of the most original among English poets. 
He, like Spenser, and far more than Spenser, had what the 
Fletchers had not, the gift of construction, and a gift of style, 
not purer than Spenser’s, but more impressive, more loftily sus- 
tained. 

Yet it is astonishing to see in how much the Fletchers had 
anticipated him. The general resemblance of Giles’ poem to 
‘Paradise Regained” is evident at once. But, as Dr. Grosart has 
shown, Milton’s careful reading of the earlier work can be traced 
in many minor points. At the very beginning the long inversion, 
ending with — 

“Ts the first flame wherewith my whiter muse 
Doth burn in heavenly love such love to tell,” — 
recalls the opening of “ Paradise Lost.” Parallel passages are 
deceitful things, but I think the reader will agree that some of 
the following are very curious for coincidences. The least of 
them would establish, for some people, the Baconian authorship 
of Shakespeare. 

In “ Paradise Lost,” v. 44, we find ! — 

“ Heaven wakes with all his eyes 
Whom to behold but thee, Nature’s desire ?” 
In “ Christ’s Victory,” — 


“Heaven awakened all his eyes 
To see another sun at midnight rise.” 


So in “ Christ’s Victory” we read, — 


“ Her streets, instead of stones, the stars did pave, 
And little pearls for dust it seemed to have ;” 


in “ Paradise Lost,” vii. 577, — 


“ A broad and ample road whose dust is gold 
And pavement stars.” 


The scene where Satan approaches Christ is substantially the 
same in Milton as in Fletcher, both going back to Spenser’s 
“Archimage.” Fletcher’s “ slowly-footing ’ in that scene appears 
in Lycidas, — 


1 I borrow these citations from Dr. Grosart’s Introduction to the Works of 
Giles Fletcher. 
VOL. XIx. — NO. 113. 38 
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“ Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow.” 


It is only necessary to compare Milton’s treatment with Fletcher’s, 
however, to feel the superiority of the former in dramatic effect. 
On the other hand, here is a figure which Milton has transferred 
almost directly from the original, only adding the touch that 
stamps it his : — 

“So Satan fell; and straight a fiery globe 


Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh.” 
— ‘Paradise Regained,” iv. 581. 


“ Out there flies 
A globe of winged angels swift as thought.” 


Fletcher’s “blinded with seeing’ compared with Milton’s “ dark 
with excess of bright” is another instance. 

The best illustration of the weakness and the strength of 
Fletcher is to be found in his metre. If he had been a mere imi- 
tator, he would have been contented to employ the stanza of his 
master. If he had been a genius of the highest order, he would 
have created for himself a new and effective medium, as did Spenser 
before him and Milton after. Instead of that he invented a rhyme 
arrangement which resembles Spenser only in its complication. 
Mr. Saintsbury has insisted properly on Spenser’s extraordinary 
originality in the invention of his stanza. Certainly it has never 
been approached in its union of rich internal harmony with fitness 
for continuous narrative. Both the Fletchers attempted to imi- 
tate it, Phineas with the form ababcce, Giles, adding another 
line, with the form ababbecee, the last line of course being in 
either case an Alexandrine. It is difficult to imagine anything 
more disconnected than the two parts of this, or more monotonous 
than the heavy repetition of rhyme in the last three lines. How 
different from the marvelous return of the seventh line in the 
stanza of Spenser ! 

Yet the Fletchers were both great artists in verse. Here 
again Giles has richness and force quite equal to Spenser, if not 
beyond him. If Fletcher’s stanza is inferior to Spenser’s as a 
whole, it has an exquisite variety in its parts. The cesura of 
his Alexandrines is managed even more skillfully than that of 
his master : — 


“ And underneath, Hell’s hungry throat still yawning lies,” — 
“ Did not thy sandy girdle bind the mighty well,” — 


“Thou art the lame man’s friendly staff, the blind man’s guide,” — 
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“Sing, Simeon, sing — sing, Simeon, sing apace,” — 
“The flaming Lamb, breaking through Heaven, hath passage found.” 


And here is one where the internal rhyme yields added sweet- 
ness : — 


“ That on salt billows doth as pillows sleeping lie.” 


There is a power, too, in Fletcher’s single lines that sometimes 
quite surpasses Spenser : — 


“ That the whole valley rung with victory,” — 
or this, which recalls Milton, — 


“ And Hell itself out from her grave doth rise 
Black as the starless night ; and with them flies, 
Yet blacker than they both, the son of blasphemies,’’ — 


or this, which is perfectly Miltonic, — 


“She ended, and the heavenly hierarchies, 
Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were, 
Like to an army that alarum cries, 
And every one shakes his ydreaded spear, 
And the Almighty’s Self, as he would tear 
The earth and her firm basis quite in sunder, 
Flamed all in just revenge and mighty thunder.” 


It must not be forgotten, though it is hard to remember, that that 
was written before “ Paradise Lost.” 

It is easy to underrate Giles Fletcher. Like most of the lesser 
Elizabethan poets, he has glaring defects, which will prevent his 
ever being popular. Such poems as Gray’s “Elegy,” or Gold- 
smith’s ‘* Deserted Village,” pure and. perfect in their way, 
will always have a thousand readers where “Christ's Triumph 
and Victory” has one; and this is natural. Yet the older poem 
soars up at its best into a higher region both of imagination and 
passion. I fear most readers would find it dull as a whole, and 
for that reason I regret not having space to quote more of the 
noticeable passages. There are touches of natural description 
charming in their delicate grace : — 

“The round sparks of dew, 


That hung upon the azure leaves, did shew 
Like twinkling stars that sparkle in the evening blue,” — 


“ The wood’s late wintry head 
Wide-flaming primroses set all on fire,” — 


“ And now the taller sons (whom Titan warms) 
Of unshorn mountains, blown with easy winds, 
Dandled the morning’s childhood in their arms.” 
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There are touches of simple melody, — 
“ Sit caroling and piping grief away,” — 
“ Be the sweet pipe and smooth encomiast.”’ 


More than all, I have not enough insisted upon that mystical 
fervor, which Fletcher has more than Spenser, who is philosoph- 
ical; more than Milton, who is theological. Which of them 
would have been capable of the sobbing pathos of — 


“ Must all go by desert, is nothing free ? 
Ah, but if those that only worthy be, 
None should thee ever see, none should thee ever see.” 


But the charm of Fletcher’s religion is not in his pathos but in his 
boundless joy. Through the whole of that last marvelous canto 
he is rapt into the high Heaven, where 


“The band that now in triumph shines 


Pitch round about in order glorious 

Their sunny tents and houses luminous,”’ 
where 

“From their eyes joy looks and laughs at pain,” 
where they 
‘“ Now estranged from all misery, 

As far as Heaven and earth discoasted lie, 

Swelter in quiet waves of immortality,” 
where, 


“The saints with their beau-peers whole worlds outwear, 
And things unseen do see and things unheard do hear.” 


Herrick, Donne, Fletcher,— all ministers of the Church of 
England, all poets of a very high originality and importance. 
Herrick sings the flower of worldly ease and sweetness, a facile and 
graceful paganism. Donne takes the Christianity of struggle 
and effort, clings with passionate ardor to the Cross in the over- 
whelming gulf of selfishness and sensuality and pain. Fletcher, 
in the sweet solitude of thought, fixes his eyes on the ideal, cele- 
brates the great battle of the world, not as ever waging, but as 
won long, long ago, once and for eternity. 

Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


WELLESLEY Hts. 
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SUNDAY IN GERMANY. 


THE most obtuse tourist who “does” the Rhine, the watering- 
places, the galleries of Dresden, and the sights of Berlin, in a frac- 
tion of his two months’ tour, must have noticed last summer that 
some new regulations with regard to the observance of the Sab- 
bath have gone into force in Germany. Echoes of the wide- 
spread criticism and complaints are occasionally heard even in our 
American newspapers. A German paper printed in Brooklyn 
contained recently a comic sketch of the complications arising 
from the new order of things. The Associated Press dispatches 
mentioned not long ago that three thousand shopkeepers in Berlin 
had petitioned to have the law repealed, or at least amended. 
Those who are interested in this question of Sunday laws — and 
who should not be ?— may care to have some more exact informa- 
tion, however limited, as to the facts in the case. Where the 
following statements do not rest upon personal observation made 
during the first two months of the new regimen, they are derived 
from a copy of the law, with comments and explanations, printed 
in the “ Library of Workingmen’s Law,” edited by Dr. Menzen, 
of Berlin. The traveler may easily misinterpret and misjudge 
what he sees and is told, but a volume of the sort mentioned may 
be regarded as accurate enough to give one a substantially true 
view of the case. 

The Berlin shopkeepers base their petition, we are told, on the 
charge that the new law tends to decrease the attendance on reli- 
gious services, and to swell the number of those who spend the 
day at taverns and other places of popular resort. Such solici- 
tude for church services might be more highly esteemed from 
some other source; for the first and loudest critics of the law have 
been the retail merchants. Housekeepers have been vexed and 
annoyed, but found it a small matter to adapt themselves to the 
situation. A little forethought enables one to lay in a supply of 
provisions sufficient for the time during which the source will be 
closed. But heretofore Sunday has been the time when the peas- 
ants have come into the cities from the surrounding villages to 
make their purchases, and, much to the disgust of the country 
priests, to attend service, if anywhere, at one of the city churches. 
The trade of that day, therefore, has been as much esteemed as 
the Saturday afternoon business at a county seat in one of our 
agricultural States; and both merchant and customer have diffi- 
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culty in adjusting themselves to the new condition. The latter is 
easily consoled by the open restaurant; it is yet to be reported 
that the village churches are better attended than before. But 
apparently the trader does not understand that, in all probability, 
he will still sell at some time in the week what he has been in the 
habit of selling on the first day of the seven. Vexation at his 
apparent loss, and fear lest the complicated regulations may give 
an advantage to some rival, have made the merchant an early and 
a constant opponent of the new law. Since the first week in July, 
when the new régime began, complaints of interference with trade 
have been constant. Many modifications have been suggested to 
the authorities competent to make them, and some have been 
adopted ; but the universal testimony is that the law still causes 
great dissatisfaction to those who live by trade. 

The employé, in whose interest nominally the petition was 
offered, has yet to make known his objection to the system. As 
yet only his would-be friends or his critics have informed the pub- 
lic how the law has affected him. And from both sources it is not 
hard to understand, what one might have suspected beforehand, 
that the Commis (anglice counter-jumper) has hastened to use 
his privilege much as his betters do. In other words, the time 
which the law has taken from his work he now devotes to pleasure. 
According to the comic papers he has overcrowded the pleasure 
resorts, much to the disgust of more fastidious excursionists. 
** Mam’sel at the buffet” now ogles the Commis, to the consterna- 
tion of the dude. And the Burschen who used to appropriate the 
table commanding the finest views at Rolandseck, or monopolized 
the shady benches on Ludwigshdhe, must now yield a share to the 
knights of the yardstick. Apart from this menace to social order, 
it is rather difficult to understand what objection any one in Ger- 
many, unless possibly priests, can urge why shop-girls and clerks 
should not spend their leisure hours —their only leisure in most 
cases — as every German seems naturally to do when he can. To 
one of Puritan antecedents in either descent or training, it might 
perhaps occasion regret. However, even to him, the shop-people 
wil] not make any more objectionable the throng at the Thier- 
garten or in the galleries of the Dresden theatre, the frequent ex- 
cursion-boat on the Rhine or trains loaded with picnicking societies 
everywhere, the crowded restaurant at the foot of every mound of 
ruins, or the throng that eats and drinks and enjoys the music on 
every coign of vantage that overlooks a rood of land. It is hard 
to sympathize with those who have made these their characteristic 
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methods of spending the Sabbath, and yet want to deprive their 
apprentices and maid-servants of the same enjoyments. It is hard 
to believe in the man who shows his virtue by wanting to stop the 
cakes and ale of his-dependants. Doubtless these young people 
(to quote a worthy German matron, who foresaw this result from 
the first days of the new law) would be better off at work in the 
shop than when gadding about the country or squandering their 
health and money at the taverns; but in the same way, we are 
tempted to add, as we are all better when there is no time for 
folly or mischief. Such a principle is as applicable to the pay- 
masters as to the wage-earner. Those who are responsible for the 
current fashion of spending holydays as well as holidays are cer- 
tainly not the classes which have hitherto had little benefit of 
either. The abuse of the Sabbath rest which turns it into a time 
for well-to-do people to carouse while the hardest-working serv- 
ants of the public have extra loads to carry, was not occasioned 
by the new law. 

This law, it should be stated, does not base itself on religious 
grounds, and makes no pretense of doing anything else than se- 
cure a certain amount of leisure for certain classes of workers. 
There is no implication of any desire whatever to affect the exist- 
ing feeling, which regards the Sabbath as a day for amusement ; 
but, as we shall see, it proceeds on quite the contrary principle. 
The new regulations are a part, and by no means the largest part, 
of a general law passed by the Reichstag, June 1, 1891, for the 
benefit of workmen, and embracing among others such subjects as 
the employment of children and women, the safety of life in fac- 
tories, the rights of apprentices, and kindred topics. It represents 
the result of the famous international conference on labor held at 
Berlin some few years ago at the invitation of the emperor. It 
was intended to improve the existing laws on these various sub- 
jects, to guard the interests of the workman more carefully, and 
to harmonize the various laws already existing in the several states 
of the empire. These last had been especially inconsistent with 
each other on the subject of the weekly rest, and had exhibited 
various shades of opinion in their treatment of the question. In 
Saxony, it is said, the shops have always been closed on Sunday ; 
but the lamentation of an old sojourner there over his failure to 
find an open confectionery would seem to indicate that there were 
exceptions. 

In the archbishopric of Cologne, as a Bonn paper reminded its 
complaining readers, there formerly existed a method of observ- 
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ing the Sabbath which was described in a way to remind one of 
the famous, and perhaps not more fictitious, Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut. What really might obtain in various localities under the 
old system, or lack of system, may be guessed from the fact that 
the law now explicitly forbids all work on Sundays and holidays, 
in mines and salt-works, quarries, foundries, factories, lumber- 
yards, docks, brick-yards, as well as building of all kinds. This 
may be intended to anticipate some evils as well as to correct 
others ; but the number of specifications certainly gives one an 
unpleasant impression. On each ordinary Sunday or holiday the 
workman must be given twenty-four hours rest ; if two such days 
are consecutive, thirty-six hours; at Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost, forty-eight hours. 

Employers who are affected by the above provisions are not 
quoted as complaining of the new law. Possibly it is in accor- 
dance with the customs of the majority who engage in such busi- 
ness. The section which deals with “trade” is the one which has 
provoked the outery. Those who buy and sell are forbidden to 
keep their shops open, or to employ their helpers, apprentices, or 
workmen longer than five hours on any Sunday or holiday. Even 
this number of hours may be shortened or wholly reduced by local 
authorities. At the holiday season, or on single holidays where 
local reasons make it desirable, the police may increase the num- 
ber of hours. For special branches of trade, moreover, which 
serve the public necessity or convenience, the time of opening may 
be lengthened ; and the hours when shops may be opened need 
not be the same for different kinds of business. In general much 
discretion is given to subordinate representatives of the govern- 
ment to determine when emergencies or special claims may be 
recognized by altering for a longer or shorter period the regula- 
tions otherwise existing, or by waiving them altogether in favor of 
particular employers or classes of employers. Owing to this effort 
of the framers of the law to be perfectly fair and reasonable, there 
has been not a little misunderstanding and uncertainty, on the 
part not only of the public, but also of the municipal and district 
authorities. The regulations for opening shops on Sunday have 
naturally been differently arranged in different places ; the special 
privileges and exemptions have also varied; so that one receives 
the impression of much irregularity in the enforcement of the law. 
In Heidelberg and Bonn this last summer the casual observer 
seemed to find so much freedom as to obscure the law; in 
Munich and Leipzig, on the contrary, the opposite impression was 
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made. In Strasburg, on the feast of the Virgin’s Ascension, the 
shops seemed to be universally closed, although as it was Monday 
the traders had already had occasion for mourning a lost day. 
In Bremen all shops were open until ten, and from twelve until 
two; bakeries, however, might be open until four, and cigar 
stores (!) until five. 

This diversity of local usage is probably most apparent to a 
stranger; but it must add something to the perplexity of the 
problem as it presents itself to the anxious merchant, who deals in 
a small way with small things. 

How far this law, which purports merely to provide for the 
workman’s leisure, was influenced in the making by those con- 
cerned for his spiritual welfare it is difficult to judge. The Ber- 
lin shopkeepers intimate that it was intended expressly to encour- 
age church-going ; but some more impartial judge who knows the 
history of Sunday legislation in Germany, and has observed the 
expressions (if there are any on record) of the various religious 
bodies in the empire, might give a more satisfactory answer. 
The law itself three times mentions the hours of religious service, 
and clearly implies that whenever possible these hours are to be 
taken into account in arranging the time for transacting business. 
The appointment of religious, as distinguished from civic, holidays 
it leaves to the ecclesiastical authorities of the different confes- 
sions. So far it might seem to have in mind some such obser- 
vance of the day as would occur to the mind of the average Eng- 
lishman or American — as an ideal. But on the other hand, and 
far more important in deciding the manner in which the workman 
will spend his leisure, it expressly exempts from all its provisions 
all taverns and drinking-places, musical entertainments, exhibi- 
tions, theatrical performances, or other amusements, as well as 
all means of transit. In truth, if the phases of the Sunday ques- 
tion which are so prominently before us in America ever occurred 
to the advocates and framers of this law, there is little trace of the 
fact apparent. A more intimate acquaintance with the currents 
of thought and feeling might modify the opinion; but at 
present the friend of the so-called Puritanic Sabbath might 
regard this legislation with indifference. On the face of things it 
does not affect the question, as he understands it, to any extent 


that is perceptible. 
G. M. Whicher. 


PackER InsTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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RECENT THEOSOPHY IN ITS ANTAGONISM TO 
CHRISTIANITY. ‘ 


THE late school of theosophy is identical with what has been 
appropriately called “ Blavatskyism.” Madame Blavatsky was 
the soul of the movement, and some knowledge of her is neces- 
sary to an understanding of it. One cannot do her an injus- 
tice by quoting from so ardent an admirer as Mr. Sinnett. He 
says in the “ Review of Reviews” for July, 1891: “It is impos- 
sible to account for Madame Blavatsky in any intelligent way 
except by regarding her as a great spiritual reality. Nothing in 
her external attributes prepared one at first glance to look at her 
in that light. She was rugged and eccentric in her ways and ap- 
pearance ; she dressed anyhow — in loose wrappers — and smoked 
cigarettes incessantly. Worse than this, she was excitable and 
often violent in her language. Namby-pamby conventionality 
shrank from her aghast — to her grim satisfaction, for she loathed 
it. She had a loud voice that grew harsh in its tones when she 
felt irritated, and something would irritate her fifty times a day.” 
And yet her disciples, summing up the spirit of her teaching in 
the course of an address read at her cremation, say: “ A clean 
life, an open mind, a pure heart, an eager intellect, an unveiled 
spiritual perception, a brotherliness for all, a courageous endur- 
ance of personal injustice, a constant eye to the ideal of human 
progress and perfection which the sacred science depicts, — these 
are the golden stairs up the steps of which the learner may climb 
to the temple of divine wisdom.” The same authority tells us in 
the same article that she was born in the south of Russia in 1831 ; 
that she married at seventeen General Blavatsky, who was nearly 
seventy ; and that “ she fell in with the marriage idea apparently 
to refute a governess who taunted her with being such a vixen 
that no man would have anytiing to do with her.” Then, “ hor- 
rified at many surprises she encountered on the threshold of her 
new condition, she fled away after a few stormy months to rela- 
tives at Tiflis.” From this time on she spent much of her life in 
wandering about the world, visiting Egypt, Greece, India, and 
various countries in Europe and Asia, “ always on the lookout for 
wonders and mysteries, and for people of any kind qualified to 
open for her the doors of occult knowledge.” This, in brief, is 
her history, given by one of her most ardent disciples. Strange, 
strong, erratic creature! It is she who is the high-priestess of 
latter-day theosophy. 
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Mr. Stead writes admiringly of her great characteristics, and 
marvels at her power over people, instancing the case of Mrs. 
Besant. He considers it no small thing to have enabled such a 
woman to entertain any sort of spiritual faith. Misguided, suf- 
fering, brilliant Mrs. Besant! The slightest knowledge of her 
history precludes a single harsh word of her. Yet, speaking both 
kindly and carefully, one may say that she is by nature an over- 
enthusiast, and that her brilliancy is not an atonement for her 
lack of balance. Early in life she wanted to become a nun, but 
could not, being an Anglican. She was disappointed also in mar- 
riage. When her child was sick she doubted the goodness of 
God. She passed from Christianity to theism, and from theism 
to atheism. She ceased to pray, and wrote finely but very pathet- 
ically : “God fades gradually out of the daily life of those who 
never pray. A God who is not a Providence is a superfluity. 
When from the heavens does not smile a listening Father it soon 
becomes an empty space whence resounds no echo of man’s ery.” 
On her way to infidelity she was helped by the blundering and 
cruelty of English ecclesiastics. First put a feather in Dr. Pusey’s 
cap for a haughty and dogmatic treatment tending to drive her — 
not Christward ; then one in Madame Blavatsky’s for making a 
theosophist of her. To her starving soul theosophy came like a 
veritable Russian hunger-bread. 

Recent theosophy is antagonistic to Christianity in three main 
points. In the first place, it is pantheistic. Madame Blavatsky, 
in her “Key to Theosophy,” a kind of catechism written evi- 
dently for simple-minded people, on the question and answer 
plan, makes use of the following dialogue: “* Do you believe in 
God?” Answer: “ That depends on what you mean by the term.” 
“T mean,” says the inquirer, “the God of the Christians, the 
Father of Jesus, and the Creator ; the Biblical God of Moses, in 
short.” Answer: “In such a God we do not believe. We reject 
the idea of a personal, or an extra-cosmie and anthropomorphic 
God, who is but a gigantic shadow of man, and not man at his 
best either. The God of theology, we say —and prove it—is a 
bundle of contradictions and a logical impossibility. Therefore 
we will have nothing to do with him.” <A page farther down this 
“ Key” is made to say: “ We believe in a Universal Divine prin- 
ciple, the root of ALL, from which all proceeds, and within which 
all shall be absorbed at the end of the great cycle of being.” 
Following this deliverance of dogma are two or three pages given 
to the defense of the system against the charge of pantheism, but 
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the high-priestess ends the chapter by finding Universal Deity in 
every atom of her cigarette ash. In an article in “ Lucifer,” July, 
1892, Mrs. Besant says: “Theosophy postulates the existence of 


- an eternal principle known only through its effects. No words 


ean describe It, for words imply discrimination, and This is ALL. 
We murmur Absolute, Infinite, Unconditioned, but the words 
mean nought. Sat— the wise speak of ; Be-ness, not Being nor 
Existence.” Again she says: “The universe is in Theosophy 
the manifestation of an aspect of Sat.” And again: “Spirit 
and matter are essentially one.” And again: “The root sub- 
stance differentiates itself into spirit-matter whereof the universe 
visible and invisible is built up, evolving into seven stages or 
planes of manifestation each denser than its predecessor. The 
substance is the same in all, but the degrees of the density 
differ.” Once more she says: “ The self of each is the higher 
self of all.” A volume of similar quotations might be given. 
The reader shall not be wearied with any more directly on it, but 
is asked to note a few which logically prove the charge of pan- 
theism by way of side-lights. There is no more incisive test 
of one’s thought about God than his thought about prayer. 
Given such a personal, ever-present God and Father as Jesus 
revealed and loved, and prayer — questionings, pleadings, thanks- 
givings — is as natural and spontaneous as a child’s dependence 
upon his own father and mother or elder brother. But given an 
«Eternal Somewhat not ourselves that makes for righteousness,” 
and prayer becomes problematical. Again, given an absolute 
“It;” just ‘“ Be-ness,” as Madame Blavatsky and her school have 
it, no more and no less; Spinoza’s “one and universal Sub- 
stance ;” or Mrs. Besant’s “root-substance differentiated into 
spirit-matter,” with its necessarily attendant, eternally grinding, 
soulless law, — and prayer becomes an absurdity. The consistent 
pantheist cannot pray to his “ Universal Principle” any more 
than the astronomer can pray to the law of gravitation or of cen- 
trifugal force. And in this Mrs. Blavatsky is consistent. Quoting 
again from her “ Key to Theosophy,” Inquirer asks: “ Do you 
believe in prayer, and do you ever pray?” Theosophist answers, 
“We do not; we act instead of talking.” ‘Do you not offer 
prayers to the Absolute Principle?” asks the inquirer. ‘ Why 
should we?” is the answer. “ Being well-occupied people, we can 
hardly afford to address verbal prayers to a pure abstraction. The 
Unknowable is capable of relations only in parts to each other, 
but is non-existent as regards any finite relations. The visible 
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universe depends for its existence and phenomena on its mutually 
acting forms and their laws, and not on prayer or prayers.” The- 
osophist proceeds to inform Inquirer that what is commonly called 
prayer, of course slapping at Christian prayer, was “ inaugurated 
by the Jews and popularized by the Pharisees ;” that what he 
calls prayer “is rather an internal command than a petition,’ — 
“ Will-Prayer we call it,” he says. This prayer is offered, not to 
“an extra-cosmic and therefore finite God,” but to “Our Father 
in heaven in its esoteric meaning,” and “that Father is in man 
himself.” One may well prefer John Stuart Mill’s blunt way of 
putting it: “Be your own God and then pray as much as you 
like.” 

If the reader is curious for further evidence both of the mysti- 
cism and pantheism of theosophy he is referred to the * Occult 
Catechism,” found in the introduction to H. P. Blavatsky’s 
** Secret Doctrine,” and endorsed by her. A part of it is quoted 
here: ‘The One is an unbroken circle with no circumference, 
for it is nowhere and everywhere. The One is the boundless 
plane of the circle, manifesting a diameter only during the man- 
vantaric periods. The One is the indivisible point found nowhere, 
perceived everywhere during these periods. It is the vertical and 
the horizontal, the Father and Mother, the summit and base of 
the Father, the two extremities of the Mother, reaching in reality 
nowhere, for the One is the ring as also the rings that are within 
that ring. Light in darkness.and darkness in light; the breath 
which is eternal. It proceeds from without inwardly, when it is 
everywhere ; and from within outwardly, when it is nowhere. It 
expands and contracts. When it expands the Mother diffuses 
and scatters; when it contracts the Mother draws back and in- 
gathers. This produces the pertods of evolution and dissolution, 
manvantara and paralaya.” We are told that certain of the 
most ordinary English words in the above are not used in their 
ordinary English sense. Of course; for otherwise there would 
be no sense at all in it. But this confessedly extraordinary use 
of English is simply an indication of the mysticism of it. 

In the second place: In contrast with Christianity theosophy 
teaches reincarnation. It goes without saying that Mrs. H. P. 
Blavatsky picked up this doctrine in India, and adopted it as 
fitting naturally into her pantheism and fatalism. In justice to 
theosophy, however, we gladly note that the old Hindu doctrine 
is slightly refined to suit European and American tastes. In a 
land where lizards and cows are not worshiped it would hardly 
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do to try to proselyte people to the faith that they and their chil- 
dren may be reborn as lizards, cats, or cows. Theosophy con- 
fines reincarnation to the human race, for which merciful limita- 
tion we should all of us be devoutiy thankful. As showing the 
original doctrine of reincarnation, and in proof of its modification 
by Western theosophists, take the description given by Sir Edwin 
Arnold in his “ Light of Asia” of the reincarnations of the Buddha 
himself. In explanation of his successful competition for the 
hand of his beautiful bride Yasodhara, Buddha is made to say : — 
“T now remember, myriad rains ago, 

What time I roamed Himala’s hanging woods, 

A tiger, with my striped and hungry kind ; 

I, who am Buddh, couched in the kusa grass 

Gazing with green blinked eyes upon the herds 

Which pastured near and nearer to their death 

Round my day-lair ; or underneath the stars 

I roamed for prey, savage, insatiable.” 


Then he tells how he fought with other tigers in the jungle for 
a tigress, “‘ comeliest of the forest ;”’ and how after his victory, 

“She came 

Snarling past this and that torn forest-lord 

Which I had conquered, and with fawning jaws 

Licked my quick-heaving flank, and with me went 

Into the wild with proud steps, amorously. 

The wheel of birth and death turns high and low.” 


Theosophy declares that “only through reincarnation can a 
knowledge of human life be made exhaustive;” that “ reincar- 
nation gives occasion for the development of all those faculties 
which can only be developed during incarnation ;” that ‘“ only 
through reincarnation is the unsatisfying nature of material life 
fully demonstrated ;” that “the subordination of the lower to 
the higher nature is made possible by many earth lives;” that 
“ reincarnation gives scope for exact justice to every man;” and 
that “reincarnation secures variety and copiousness to the disci- 
pline we all require.” From the Christian standpoint it would 
be hard to pronounce dogmas more flabby, but it must be remem- 
bered that theosophy reviles Christianity outright, and that it’ 
literature teems with slights and slurs thrown Christward. 

In the third place: Together with the doctrine of reincarnation 
and as a complement to it there goes the doctrine of the Karma. 
Mr. Walter Old, in his little book entitled, ““ What is Theoso- 
phy?” says that ‘the two doctrines are so intimately related that 
a separate treatment of either is not entirely possible.” The doc- 
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trine of the Karma is the doctrine of consequences. Mr. R. G. 
Ingersoll preached it in America before we had heard of Madame 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott as theosophists. It would be be- 
coming in them to tip their hats to him as their forerunner in 
this branch of pagan teaching. He is their John the Baptist. 
But this doctrine is older far than any school that is properly 
called modern can be. Like the doctrine of reincarnation, the 
Karma has its roots deep down and far back in Brahministie and 
Buddhistic pantheism. Buddha taught it, and to this day schol- 
ars are divided as to whether or not Buddha was an atheist. 
You are under the non-personal, merciless law of cause and effect. 
Your present incarnation is the result of your former incarnations, 
and your next will be the result of this. It is useless to repent, 
for there is no one to forgive. The “It” from which all things 
emanate — emanate, notice, for according to this system nothing 
is created or made, another proof of its pantheism, by the way — 
and to which all things return, will not, cannot hear you when 
you pray, saying, “ Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son ; make me 
as one of thy hired servants.” No, it is a question of conse- 
quences, that is all, and so far as prayer, repentance, and forgive- 
ness are concerned you might as well pray to Monsieur Renan’s 
“Our Father, the Abyss.” Jean Paul Richter’s dream has come 
true; the universe has no Father. Fate, the fate of dead, soul- 
less, grinding law, holds you in its terrible grip. You are what 
you are because once you were what you were, and you shall be 
what you shall because you are now what. you are. Because you 
cannot change your condition you are kindly exhorted to grin and 
bear it. This, by the way, is the Karma’s “cure for trouble.” 
It is a terrible irony to exhort a man to be happy simply because 
he knows that fate is making him miserable, or to exhort him 
by right living to prepare for future incarnations when he 
knows that his present conduct depends absolutely on his past 
existence. The theosophists have simply fallen into the old 
inevitable inconsistency of fatalists, which is unconsciously to 
recognize human freedom as an agency in human life while theo- 
retically recognizing no agency but the dead, unintelligent, cease- 
lessly grinding mill of cause and effect. Though the present 
action of the Karma is limited to the human race, not so much 
can be said of its past action, nor even of its present and future 
action with reference to other than human creatures. In the 
second volume of the “Secret Doctrine” there is propounded 
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at great length the Karmic action as running through vast mil- 
lions of years on the mathematical schedule of sevens, the very 
mathematical cast of it being another indication of its fatalism. 
Seven “rounds” in each manvantara; seven “root-races” in 
each “round”; seven *“ sub-races” in each “ root-race;” seven 
“branches” or “families” in each “sub-race;”’ that is the 
schedule. We are in the fifth “sub-race” of the fifth “‘ root-race” 
of the fourth “round.” “ The transformations through which man 
passed on the descending are . . . are next in store for the anthro- 
poid ape also, —all those, at any rate, who have reached the re- 
move next to man in this round ; and these will be men in the fifth 
round, as present men inhabited ape-like forms in the third, the 
preceding round.” None of the commonly taught theories of evo- 
ution are quite radical enough for this system, and the “ Secret 
Doctrine ” is almost as severe on Mr. Darwin for his shortcomings 
as on orthodox Christians for their belief in a personal God. It 
is interesting to know that already there are a few peculiar people, 
rare specimens of our race, who are also specimens of the forth- 
coming sixth “ sub-race ;”’ these, “in some few hundred years more, 
will become most decidedly the pioneers of that race which must 
succeed to the present European or fifth sub-race, in all its new 
characteristics. After this, in about twenty-five thousand years, 
they will launch into preparations for the seventh sub-race; until, 
in consequence of cataclysms — the first series of those which 
must one day destroy Europe, and still later the whole Aryan 
race (and thus affect both Americas, as also most of the lands 
connected with the confines of our continent and isles) —the 
sixth root-race will have appeared on the stage of our round. 
When shall this be? Who knows save the great Masters of 
Wisdom, perchance, and they are as silent on the subject as the 
snow-capped mountains that tower above them.” In justice to 
theosophy these lengthy quotations are given, the hope being that 
they will enable the reader to get a correct notion of the Karmic 
action. I cannot agree with one who calls Sir Edwin Arnold 
“poetizer and paganizer.” True artist that he is, he simply 
draws a fine, faithful picture of the subject in hand, and if you 
are paganized by it the fault is yours, not his. In his “ Light of 
Asia” he has matched his faithful sketch of reincarnation (given 
above) with one of Karmic action. 
“ Stars sweep and question not. This is enough 
That life and death and joy and woe abide ; 


And cause and sequence, and the course of time, 
And being’s ceaseless tide, 
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Which, ever changing, runs, linked like a river 
By ripples following ripples, fast or slow — 
The same yet not the same — from far-off fountain 
To where its waters flow 


Into the seas. These, steaming to the sun, 
Give the lost wavelets back in cloudy fleece 

To trickle down the hills, and glide again ; 
Having no pause or peace. 


This is enough to know, the phantasms are : 

The heavens, earths, worlds, and changes changing them ; 
A mighty whirling wheel of strife and stress, 

Which none can stay or stem.” 


On these three points, therefore, theosophy is antagonistic to 
Christianity: it is pantheistic, it teaches reincarnation, and the 
Karma. 

The famous chapter on “ Snakes in Ireland” might serve as a 
model for our paragraph on the miracles of theosophy. There 
are no miracles in theosophy. This is true first from the theoso- 
phic standpoint and also from the Christian. There are in the 
literature of theosophy stories of certain marvelous achievements 
wrought according to the higher esoteric laws, the agents being a 
superior order of men known as “adepts” or ‘ Mahatmas.” 
Table-rapping, the tinkling of little bells in the air, invisibly and 
unexpectedly ; finding a lady’s old and lost and forgotten brooch 
in a garden bed; putting strange letters where they would not 
naturally be expected, in pillow-cases, or on the twigs of trees; 
various sleight-of-hand performances with cigarette-papers, in 
which Madame Blavatsky seems to have been as much of an 
adept as in smoking itself ; causing fresh, full-blown roses to fall 
unexpectedly from the ceiling, and a number of such-like, odd 
little performances are in the catalogue. A careful reading of 
Mr. Sinnett’s book entitled, “ The Oceult World,” and dedicated 
to the Mahatma Koot Hoomi, one of the most accommodating 
members of the illustrious *“ Brotherhood,” leaves one with a 
feeling of disappointment at finding in it nothing more astonish- 
ing than the feats of Barnum & Bailey’s professional juggler. 
It is really funny to see Mrs. Sinnett scrambling —that is the 
very word ; see page 62 of the book — scrambling ; he says she 
“scrambled onto” the lower branch of a bare and leafless trunk, 
according to the directions of Madame Blavatsky, to find a note, 
which should be precipitated there by the distant Brother ; and 


then to see her scrambling out again when told that there was a 
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mistake and she would have to scramble onto another tree. For 
some unaccountable reason the Brother preferred to stick it on to 
a twig of that other tree, and there Mrs. Sinnett found it. The 
author of the book informs us very graciously that he does not 
tell this to prove anything, but only as an incident. Bishop 
Thoburn, in the “ Methodist Review” for July and August, 1892, 
hints to us that Madame Blavatsky’s hypothetical brotherhood of 
Mahatmas came into existence about the time she got her novel 
school at Simla started. About the same time also she brought 
from Egypt Mr. Coulomb and his wife, who were professional 
jugglers. By the handsome hypothesis of “occultism” the 
“ Brothers ” were kept shaded, and so were Mr. Coulomb and his 
wife. The reader must be referred to Bishop Thoburn’s article 
for an account of the rupture in the India branch of the Theo- 
sophical Society after Madame Blavatsky had gone to England 
and America. Suffice it to say, the Coulombs were deposed. 
Becoming jealous, they placed in the hands of Rev. George Pat- 
terson, of Madras, a file of Madame Blavatsky’s letters containing 
an exposé of the fraud. Following this, Mr. Coulomb publicly 
explained how he had personated the Mahatmas, and also gave 
samples of his conjuring tricks performed through little trap- 
doors, and in other ingenious ways. Bishop Thoburn says, ‘“‘ The 
whole movement in India collapsed in twenty-four hours.” One 
must cheerfully concede, however, that not all the marvels of 
occultism are to be easily set aside, and that a great wonderland, 
perhaps all of it lying within the possible boundaries of telepathy, 
hypnotism, and spiritism, is but just beginning to be opened to 
us. The charges of dishonesty and collusion in trickery are 
grave ones, and it is painful to make them. In self-defense, 
therefore, I must refer the reader to what is known as “the 
Kiddle incident.” 

The history of the whole matter may be found in the last pages 
of “ The Occult World,” and of course Mr. Sinnett’s explanation. 
Mr. Henry Kiddle, a Spiritualist, delivered at Lake Pleasant, in 
August, 1880, an address on Spiritualism. The same month his 
address was published in the “ Banner of Light.” About a year 
later Mr. Sinnett’s “Occult World” appeared, and in it were 
published several of Mahatma Koot Hoomi’s mysterious letters to 
Mr. Sinnett. One of these letters is largely verbatim with Mr. 
Kiddle’s address. If the good Brother were subject to the laws 
of ordinary intelligence the deadly parallel column would convict 
him of plagiarism. Mr. Kiddle very naturally asked for an ex- 
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planation, the more naturally as the spiritualists and theosophists 
are bitter enemies the one to the other, each party seemingly 
seeking a monopoly in the same occult business. Now in Mr. 
Sinnett’s explanation, vouchsafed at a considerably later date, 
there are some peculiar things. Although Mahatma Koot Hoomi 
can travel in his astral body anywhere in no time; although he 
ean convey intelligence to any part of the globe simply by pre- 
cipitating paper and envelopes containing legible epistles out of 
the invisible air on to Mr. Sinnett’s writing-desk, yet Mr. Sinnett 
says, “‘ A couple of months elapsed before an answer could be had 
from India on the subject.” The illustrious Mahatma seems to 
have been strangely careless about his reputation for honesty. 
“In due course of time,” Mr. Sinnett says, “I received a long 
and instructive explanation of the mystery from Mahatma Koot 
Hoomi himself; but this letter reached me under the seal of the 
most absolute confidence.” Finally Mr. Sinnett was permitted to 
publish in substance the following explanation: The worthy Ma- 
hatma was traveling and was very weary when he had the letter 
in mind. In fact, he was at the time preparing a refutation of Mr. 
Kiddle’s address. Having meditated on the matter for some time 
he had the very verbiage of Mr. Kiddle’s address deeply im- 
pressed on his mind, more deeply even than his own wording 
intended to refute it. His Chela (the Chela is a disciple of the 
Mahatma), in receiving by occult methods, got the deeper im- 
pressions from the weary mind of the good Mahatma, but lost 
much of the rest, dropping out whole sentences of the intended 
refutation. So the burden of blame is thrown on to the bungling 
Chela, but Mahatma Koot Hoomi graciously says that he does 
not blame the poor boy. Then follows the letter as the Mahatma 
originally intended it, whole sentences being interjected to de- 
stroy the original meaning. It would be hard, I think, to find 
anywhere a more transparent and bungling attempt at defense. 
The good Mahatma would have done better to have gone into 
his hiding-place somewhere in the Himalayas and never have 
said anything about it. At any rate the Kiddle incident leaves 
ordinary people stranded between two conclusions, either that the 
occult methods of transmitting knowledge are utterly unreliable, 
or that the good Mahatma is guilty of literary pilfering. 

Let us turn to another theme. In the books and periodicals of 
the theosophists you will read much of a universal brotherhood. 
It is noted here because it brings us to another point of antago- 
nism to Christianity. You say, that is the very point in which 
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we thought the two systems identical. Do not be deceived. One 
must look deeper than the surface in dealing with the subtilties 
of Hindu pantheism. In this, however, the theosophist has his 
most promising approach to peoples schooled for generations in 
the humane sentiments of a Christian civilization. Therefore the 
necessity for close discrimination is the greater. In an article 
written by Katharine Hillard, and published in the December 
number of “ The Path,” an abstract of which has come to my 
notice, it is said that ‘“ brotherhood as taught by the churches is 
founded generally upon a physical basis. It implies equality but 
not identity. Men are brothers because they have similar organs, 
passions, capabilities, a common lot ; because they share the great 
experiences of birth, death, and a possible immortality.” ‘“ But in 
theosophy,” the writer says, “the fundamental doctrine is that of 
absolute identity. These outward shows of things are but illu- 
sions, a deception of our senses, themselves but a fleeting image 
on the screen of time. As life departs our bodies fade and crum- 
ble into dust, and mental faculties fail and disappear, our desires 
and passions perish with the organs that gave them birth. What 
remains? Only the spirit of man, which is the spirit of God.” 
One need not pause to trace such a conception to its rightful root 
in pantheism. 

Mr. Edward Maitland, in “ Lucifer” (November, 1891), tells 
us what he knows about the “ Esoteric Christ.” He says: “The 
withdrawal of Christ from his true place in the Trinity of the 
Manifest, and his identification with the corresponding person, 
Adonai, in the Trinity of the Unmanifest, has been disastrous in 
the extreme in its consequences to religion and humanity. For 
by presenting the incarnation as occurring through abnormal de- 
volution from above and without, instead of by normal evolution 
from below and within — thereby making Christ a being extra- 
neous to man, and of a nature other than man’s, instead of the 
perfect self-hood of man — orthodoxy has inverted the true con- 
ception and import at once of creation and redemption, with the 
result of placing an impassable barrier between man and God 
and defrauding man of the divine potentialities which are his 
inalienable birthright.” After this we are told by the same au- 
thority “that the term Christ is of manifold significance, im- 
plying alike a principle, a process, a state, an office, and a person ; 
under which later aspect it is also manifold, being exoteric and 
esoteric, or historical and mystical; microcosmic and macrocos- 
mic, or individual and universal.” It is but just to note here 
that the theosophists do recognize the historical personality of 
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Jesus, but also that they rank him along with Zoroaster, Buddha, 
Pythagoras, Confucius, Orpheus, and Socrates. Mr. Maitland 
says, “ The personal Christ is the crown of evolution; and this 
alike in his four aspects, the exoteric and esoteric, the microcos- 
mic and macrocosmic.” Christ “as process” means, in the 
language of “ the Higher Alchemy,” the redemption of spirit from 
matter. Interpretation by the help of “the Higher Alchemy ” 
also has it that “ Adam” means only the outer and superficial 
part of man, while “ Eve” means his soul, his portion of the 
divine substance, segregated and individuated indeed, but uncreate ; 
and that her function in regard to him on the spiritual as on the 
social plane may be expressed in the injunction, — here I quote 
again — “ Woman, redeem your animal.” Mr. Maitland’s own 
summary of his teaching about the “ Esoteric Christ” is this, 
verbatim: “ Cast thyself into the will of God, and thou shalt 
become as God. For thou art God if thy will be the divine will. 
This is the great secret; it is the mystery of redemption. And 
being this it is the secret and method of Christ.” 

It is interesting to know what a high-caste Hindu widow thinks 
of theosophy. Pundita Ramabai was asked that question in 
Boston, and among other things she said in reply, ‘“ And then 
theosophy, if it had anything at all in it, would have done already 
much good. It has existed for thousands of years in India, and 
what has it done? It has encouraged the degradation of woman- 
kind and of the whole nation. If this movement goes on and 
makes progress in this country I shall think that the signs of the 
fall of this nation are already appearing.” 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” The last word to be 
said for theories and institutions must be in praise or blame of 
what they do for men. Compare India, China, and Japan on the 
one hand, with Germany, England, and America on the other, 
remembering where Buddha and Confucius have reigned, and 
where Christ ; remembering also where pantheism and occultism, 
together with reincarnation and the Karma, have been taught, and 
where Christian theologies, however erratic and discordant they 
may have been; then say whether the worst theology is not better 
than the best theosophy. In this country theosophy is an exotic 
of the nightshade family, transplanted by erratic hands, and 
deadly, if entertained intelligently, to our faith in the Thean- 
thropic person of Christ and to our sweet trust in the Fatherhood 
of God. 

W. J. Lhamon. 
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EDITORIAL. 





CONGRESS AND THE FINANCIAL EXIGENCY. 


Ir is for the secular press to discuss the specific measures which should 
be adopted by Congress for the relief of business through improvement 
of the currency and cessation or reduction of the purchase of silver. 
There are, however, some conditions of public opinion and some hopeful 
signs of the elevation of politics which are important from the patriotic 
and moral point of view, and on which we may therefore briefly comment- 

It has often been remarked, as the financial stringency has been felt 
with increasing rigor, that the people are being educated by severe expe- 
rience, and are learning that a sound and honest standard of value must 
be maintained. Now it is quite obvious that the moral sentiment of the 
people has not been at fault, but only their intelligence. ‘There has been 
confusion and ignorance concerning economic laws, and especially in 
respect to the function of money, but this has been due to intellectual 
rather than moral perversion. It is not, then, strange that the self- 
interest of those who possess silver mines succeeded in securing legisla- 
tion for the large purchase of silver to be added to the legal currency 
of the country. But as soon as it is seen that there will be a deprecia- 
tion of the value of money, and practical dishonesty in meeting obliga- 
tions, the people are not slow to demand repeal of mistaken legislation. 
They know at any rate that they want an “honest dollar.” The extremest 
advocate of an expanded and vicious currency would not venture to 
advocate the use of a dishonest dollar. While the immediate considera- 
tion with the people is the injury to business and the decline of property 
values, the deeper and prevailing consideration is national and private 
integrity in commercial and industrial interests. This demand, which is 
ultimately a moral demand, has become so general and insistent as to be 
in marked contrast with the opinions and sentiments of the national 
Congress. There is widespread impatience with the dilatoriness of that 
body in the present exigency. If there should be conspicuous failure to 
rectify errors in the currency, indignation would be intense and emphatic. 
Whatever, then, may be done at the present session of Congress, it has 
become evident that the vast majority of the American people have 
learned the lesson of financial honesty. And while Congress may not 
be better than the people, it cannot for any length of time be radically 
worse than the people. The popular branch, which is more speedily 
called to account, is quite certain to repeal obnoxious legislation whenever 
a vote is reached. And, although prediction must always be made 
doubtfully, the Senate will hardly dare to resist the demand which is 
daily becoming more urgent. The principal thing is that the people 
should be right, for if not sooner, then later, the constituted representa- 
tives of the people must legislate accordingly. 
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Impatience with a dilatory Congress is excited especially by what is 
called playing politics, and this impatience may be regarded as a hopeful 
sign. Nothing is more severely reprobated than the effort by members 
of either party to make political capital, so called, out of the discussion 
of economic measures. The endeavor of one party to embarrass the 
other, the effort to throw the blame for existing conditions on opponents, 
the attempt to point out the inconsistency of a party or of some of its 
members, the anxiety to place responsibility for delay upon the other 
side, the satisfaction felt in raising a laugh at the expense of the majority 
or of the minority, —this entire policy of seeking some small party ad- 
vantage simply excites the disgust of sensible people ; and, on the whole, 
sensible people predominate in this country. Our Congressmen, with 
some exceptions, seem unable to learn the lesson that they iose more 
than they gain by such trifling in face of a serious duty, that they 
really damage rather than advance their political fortunes by such petty 
methods, and that they would do better to legislate wisely this year than 
to have so constant a regard to the elections to take place next year. 
Nothing is more obvious than that a Congress which plays politics is not 
the kind of Congress the people wants. How significant a reflection on 
political methods is found in that expression of a demand, now so com- 
monly heard, to “rise above politics!”” The disapproval of making polit- 
ical capital out of pressing needs and serious public demands, indicating 
that the people at large are heartily tired of such matters, may give some 
hope that in the future our Congress will have more dignity and _patriot- 
ism. Partisanship is declining among the people, and so may be expected 
to decline among its representatives. Already, in debate, several speakers 
have said that it makes no difference which party is to blame for mis- 
taken legislation. 

A very illogical as well as partisan device is resorted to, and many 
intelligent people are deceived by it, which merits exposure. It is said 
by those who wish either to disclaim responsibility for bad legislation in 
the past, or who are opposed to its repeal, that the enormous purchase of 
silver is not the only cause of the present depression of business, — that 
it would have come in large degree without such tampering with the cur- 
rency, and would not cease if the purchase should be stopped. It is said 
in particular that the prospect of a reduction of the tariff has affected 
manufacture unfavorably. There may, perhaps, be some truth in this, 
but it is urged as an excuse for adopting halfway or ineffective measures 
in respect to the currency. The correct view is that, whether or not 
other causes have produced existing conditions, about which opinions 
differ, there isno manner of doubt that the purchase of silver has been 
a principal cause, and that repeal of the purchase act would bring imme- 
diate relief. The first duty is to remove the known cause, instead of dis- 
tracting attention to other alleged causes which are not certainly known 
to be the real causes. 
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The President of the United States has done his duty in summoning 
Congress in special session and in sending it a message clear and un- 
answerable in its statement of the inevitable tendency of the present law, 
and unequivocal in its insistence on honest legislation. He has appealed 
to patriotism, that this country may maintain its place in the first rank of 
civilized nations; to honesty, that the standard of value may not be 
depreciated ; to sound common sense and business sagacity, that the 
measure of products and exchange may not be subject to constant fluctua- 
tion. It remains for Congress to do its duty and for all the people to 
insist that their representatives shall discharge that duty with seriousness 
and promptness. 

The uncertainty which attaches to the action of Congress, unless 
public opinion is irresistible, and the difficulty of compelling Senators and 
Representatives to take wise action, may well suggest that the time is 
far distant when it will be safe to commit to the government a larger 
control of economic and industrial interests. The Socialism which advo- 
cates paternalism gains small encouragement from the manner in which 
legislators deal with the medium of exchange, the principal economic 
factor as yet intrusted to them. 


[Since the above was written, the House of Representatives has re- 
sponded to the demand of public opinion, and has repealed the purchasing 
act by a vote of 240 to 110; and it is confidently expected that the Sen- 
ate by a smaller relative majority will concur. | 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Nogopy seems to anticipate the coming meeting of the Board with 
much pleasure. This is a hopeful sign in so far as it indicates the absence 
of a contentious spirit and the prevalence of a desire for union in the 
work of the Board. We do not think, however, that the right note is now 
struck in any lamentation over the evils of controversy, great as these may 
be. What is needed, and what all should seek, is a settlement of existing 
differences. The next meeting of the Board affords an opportunity for 
agreement. Let us be thankful for this, and try to make the most of it. 
This seems to us the true note. It implies that we recognize the unseem- 
liness of dissension in work that is so distinctively Christian as that of 
a Board of Missions, the duty to give to discussion even over “ vexed 
questions ” the character of a friendly conference rather than that of 
partisan debate, and the obligation upon all who participate — and who 
may not, at least in prayer and influence ? — to cultivate the things that 
make for peace, among which are truth, justice, candor, frankness, and 
above all, charity. 

There are propitious signs. The case of Mr. Noyes cannot fail to be 
uppermost in the thoughts of all, nor to influence and perhaps shape any 
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action which may be taken. It is a case of singular clearness and sim- 
plicity, and of no little comprehension. It makes concrete and con- 
spicuous what might otherwise be more or less remote and hidden from 
view. It brings to a practical test policies, methods, and principles. The 
greatest danger is, that what is unique in it may overshadow what is 
representative, and the gain it ought to yield fail of being realized. 

Another favorable omen is, that since the Board met at Des Moines 
much light has been shed upon the problems which confront it. 

All parties may find occasion to rejoice at the remarkable demonstra- 
tion which has been given of attachment to the Board. Its policy and 
management have been frequently and sometimes severely criticised. 
There is a widespread dissatisfaction with its relation to the churches, 
the stiffness, and at times almost stolidity, of its administration, its in- 
ability to utilize or even understand new movements in Christian thought 
and life, and its generally ungracious and repellent attitude toward the 
more free and vigorous minds of the generation which is soon to take 
the place of the fathers. Yet there has been so far scarcely an intima- 
tion of a desire to separate from it. Comparatively few churches or in- 
dividuals, and these reluctantly and in protest, have withheld their con- 
tributions. Probably the strongest motive which animates the strenuous 
and determined criticism to which we have referred is the apprehension 
that the Board is failing to develop, stimulate and use as it might the 
missionary spirit in the churches. That this spirit clings, as it were, to 
the Board, even when keenly sensitive to its mistakes and its faults, is 
an evidence of its own constancy and depth, and a forcible suggestion of 
how much, with better methods of administration, an inspiring leader- 
ship might make of it. 

Especially has the theological atmosphere been relieved of the tension 
and alarms which were so oppressive at Des Moines. The distinction 
between a dogma and doctrine, an opinion or hypothesis and an article 
of faith, is now more clearly discerned and more generally understood. 
Mr. Noyes’s letters, when read in the light of this distinction, are seen 
to be very different in meaning and tendency from what some have un- 
derstood to be their import. All this was pointed out at the beginning of 
the discussion, but in the excitement of the hour failed of due apprecia- 
tion. Its present recognition is friendly to harmony. 

At Des Moines there was no little solicitude expressed lest the “ doc- 
trine of a probation after death” should prove to be “ divisive and per- 
versive, and dangerous to the churches at home and abroad.” Still 
earlier was the charge that it would cut the nerve of missions. But ex- 
perience has done much to alleviate these apprehensions. Mr. Noyes, at 
any rate, has made a safe and excellent missionary. Without exception, 
so far as we know, the missionaries of the Board in Japan desire his imme- 
diate enrollment in their number. In this country, throughout the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational churches, — that is, practically throughout the 
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entire constituency of the Board,—his opinion respecting those who 
have not heard of a Saviour is recognized as at least permissible. The 
churches neither divide over it, nor are alarmed by it. As to its incon- 
sistency with a missionary spirit, those who raised the objection have 
been constantly and effectively refuting their own criticism. They have 
kept the Board in more or less tribulation for eleven, and in more or 
less turmoil for seven, years past in order to keep out of service men 
whom they argue cannot want to engage in it. 

We shall be surprised if the minds of some members of the Board 
who have hitherto acted with the majority are not affected by the evident 
futility, both doctrinally and practically, of the endeavor to construe the 
Des Moines resolutions as though they committed the Board to a theo- 
logical dogma. If any body of men could have carried out such an in- 
terpretation of these resolutions, certainly those who have controlled all 
appointments for the last seven years may be supposed to be equal to the 
task. They have lacked neither interest in the effort, nor determination 
and courage, nor ample resources and active and strong support. But 
what have the churches seen? A constant retreat from the original 
dogmatic position, a season of wandering in mazy by-paths of more and 
more intricate and baffling distinctions, a gradual acceptance of almost, if 
not quite everything, save men, which was rejected in the beginning. 
Scarcely had the attempt been made to enforce the dogma supposed to be 
prescribed by the Board at Des Moines before its requirement was aban- 
doned in the case of Miss Judson. After successive further reductions, the 
very agnosticism which at first was made a definite ground of rejection 
was cordially welcomed. And then hardly a year passes when a man is 
appointed conditionally, who is recognized as “ entertaining for himself,” 
in respect to “those who do not hear the gospel message in this life,” 
“what he conceives to be a reasonable hope that in some way, before 
their destinies are fixed, God’s love in Christ will be revealed to them.” 
On other doctrines than the one, so called, which has been in question, 
—namely, the universal decisiveness of the present life, —the Com- 
mittee expects a candidate to say, “I know;” but on this alleged doc- 
trine he is welcomed if he will only affirm, “I don’t know.” In respect 
to other articles of faith the Committee declares: “ You must believe 
that it is so.” But concerning this article it says: “ You may enter- 
tain ‘a reasonable hope’ that it is not so.” Now is it too much to 
anticipate that some who have desired the Committee to maintain the 
dogma in question will see that they have expected more than is prac- 
ticable, that no doctrine is or can be maintained by such a method; 
that the whole process is rather a confession of uncertainty or absence 
of doctrine, and promotes no doctrinal security or stability, while it 
does engender a great amount of friction and waste? The churches, 
with the missionary and benevolent Congregational soceties other than 
the Board, have chosen the policy of toleration and cooperation, and 
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they are undistracted in their appropriate work. The Board is kept 
in a strife which is widening. No one asks for a larger liberty than has 
been proved by experience to be safe and salutary. Indeed, we only 
ask that where experience shows that dogmatic lines cannot be drawn, 
or if drawn cannot be maintained, the lesson of this experience be 
heeded. 

The progress of seven years has made more unmistakable the charac- 
ter and scope of the contention of the minority in the Board. Men are 
not likely to be elected to such a corporation who are extremists in 
their liberalism. When at least one third, and probably a larger pro- 
portion, of members are seriously dissatisfied with the management, 
their opposition cannot be lightly dismissed. It is not a temporary 
effervescence of radicalism, nor a criticism unfriendly to the evangelical 
aim of the Board. It is enough to say on this point that nothing has 
been asked for in the Board by the minority which is not more than 
covered in principle by the public utterances of that eminent and devoted 
friend of missions, Mark Hopkins. More especially has it become clear 
that the minority is contending for what it deems to be rights, which 
it is not at liberty to compromise or surrender. The most important of 
these rights are these: (1) The right of the fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches to participate, in their foreign missionary work, in the 
increment of its capital through the years in which they have contributed 
to its support ; (2) The right of members of Congregational churches, 
who accept the articles of faith commonly recognized by these churches, 
to be doctrinally attested by this standard; (3) The right of men who 
hold the commonly acknowledged Congregational creeds, and have been 
ordained by regular Congregational councils to the Christian ministry, to 
be doctrinally accepted by the Committee on this basis; (4) The right 
of every portion of the united Congregational body to be impartially recog- 
nized, and not discriminated against, in the selection of missionaries. A 
contest for such rights as these cannot well have but one end. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that, when it is generally and fully understood that 
this is the true nature of the contest, it will be near its end ? 

The experience of these later years shows still further that the meet- 
ing at Worcester will not accomplish anything of permanent value for 
concord and unity if it fails to meet, in some degree at least, the real 
problem of the Board, namely, its right adjustment to its constituency, 
the Congregational churches. It is not so adjusted now, either as to its 
constitution, its assumptions, its doctrinal standards, or its usages. The 
problem is many-sided. It cannot be solved at once or by a stroke. But 
it needs to be kept distinctly in view. The Committee of Eleven, ap- 
pointed at Chicago, will doubtless propose some changes aimed at bring- 
ing the corporate membership into fuller connection with the churches. 
The case of Mr. Noyes may contribute to progress in theological and 
doctrinal directions. If it is treated as a purely exceptional case less 
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will be gained than it is fairly entitled to yield, especially when it is con- 
sidered how long it has been before the Board. The most important 
question, the one which underlies nearly every other issue, is, Will the 
Board be governed by the standards, and accept the validity of the 
usages, of the Congregational churches? Until this is settled, nothing 
is settled. 

That Mr. Noyes should be appointed, either by the Board directly or 
by the Committee under its instructions, goes almost without saying. We 
know of only two objections to his appointment which are pressed. One 
is, that the Board has already repeatedly decided the case ; the other, 
that his appointment would be a surrender to the New Theology. The 
first objection is not strictly accurate as to the facts in the case. The 
Board at Des Moines and at Springfield took action which by implication 
is adverse to Mr. Noyes, as his case was then understood. He has, how- 
ever, always insisted that there was a large measure of misunderstand- 
ing at the basis of these decisions. After they had been rendered and 
he had served a year as an assistant pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, 
he made a statement of his theological and doctrinal views more full and 
symmetrical than any he had before expressed. To this he has again 
and again referred as the one by which he would be judged or which 
best defines his position. Upon it he was ordained by a large and 
representative council, which also advised the church that convened it 
“to secure his appointment, if possible, by the American Board.” This 
statement has never come before the Board, so far as we are aware. ‘To 
it are to be added important recent facts, — such as the action of the 
Board at Chicago, the repeated requests of the Japan Mission, its em- 
phatie recognition of his work as one with its own to be found in the last 
two annual Reports of the Japan Mission,}—and when all this, and 
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1 «Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, of the Berkeley Temple Mission, have been so 
closely associated with us that in everything, but in name, they have been 
members of the Mission. ‘Their work in Maebashi is so identified with that of 
the Joshi division of the Tokyo Station, that it can hardly be separated from 
it. The aid which they have in many ways rendered to that Station and to the 
Mission has been invaluable.” — Report of the work of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in codperation with the Kumi-ai Churches of 
Japan for the year ending March 31, 1892, p. 18. 

“We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to make appreciative men- 
tion of the work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, of Maebashi. While not technically 
members of the Mission, they have been loyal to its interests. Mr. Noyes’ 
services in connection with recent building operations in Maebashi and else- 
where have been invaluable. A member of the mission could not have been 
more painstaking than he. The missionary work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes is so 
thoroughly merged in that of the American Board’s Mission that no separation 
is possible. We can only acknowledge the great value of their services both in 
the Girls’ School and in the Church.” — Jbid., p. 38. 

“Rev. W. H. Noyes and Mrs. Noyes have rendered most important service, 
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more that is necessary to its just appreciation, has been duly considered, 
it will be plainly seen how little there is that is pertinent to the present 
situation in the objection that the Board has already decided upon the 
ease. It would seem to be nearer the truth to say that the Board has 
not yet considered it. 

The other objection seems to us less worthy of notice, yet as it is 
advanced we will endeavor to do it justice. When it is said that the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes will be a surrender to the New Theology, 
what is meant by this phrase, ‘‘ New Theology”? At most, in commis- 
sioning Mr. Noyes, the Board commits itself to opinions it knows him to 
hold. This excludes a great deal which those who raise the objection 
impute to the New Theology, — low views of the nature and guilt of sin, 
vague or heretical opinions as to the divinity of Christ, and the like. 
Let any one read Mr. Noyes’ statement of his views given to the council 
that ordained him, and no difficulties will remain on this score. The 
only point, if we remember, to which exception has been taken, is its ex- 
pression of hope for the heathen, and this chiefly as connected with 
earlier language which its author asks shall be interpreted by his later. 
Why should the Board hesitate to appoint him on the statement he asks 
to be judged by? And if it should do so it would simply affirm what 
its Prudential Committee has already said, that it finds in this later state- 
ment no bar to appointment. The Board, certainly, should not feel 
constrained to commit itself to the infallibility of the Committee’s inter- 
pretation of earlier words when their author understands them in the 
sense of the later ones, — a sense which is acceptable to the Committee, 
—and when especially the only real question is, what does he mean? 

But the objection needs to be followed a little further. It assumes 
that in accepting Mr. Noyes the Board would commit itself to his per- 
sonal opinions. This is a gratuitous and untenable assumption. If it 
were true, the Board would be the largest and the most bankrupt indorser 
in history. One of its missionaries publicly teaches that there is no good 
reason to suppose that the Holy Spirit converts any soul apart from the 
teaching of Scripture. Another openly believes and argues that the same 
Spirit works effectively upon many persons who have never heard of the 
Saviour. Some accepted applicants, we presume, have entertained the 
theory of the essential Christ ; others have professed agnosticism. Is the 
Board committed to each and all of these opinions or hypotheses ? Some 
of those who have been returned to their stations or commissioned within 


especially in the department of vocal and instrumental music.” — Jbid., p. 
105. 

“‘As heretofore, the work of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes has been carried on in 
connection with the same churches as our own. They could not easily report 
thair work apart from ours, nor can we report ours without including theirs. 
Any distinction which might be set up would be artificial and probably unjust 
to both parties.” — Brief Survey of Christian Work in Japan, 1892, pp. 67, 68. 
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the past few years do not accept as of faith the tenet of the universal 
decisiveness of this life. Is the Board committed to their doubt or un- 
belief ? 

Yet once more. Of what would the appointment of Mr. Noyes be a 
surrender, and to whom? Obviously, if there is any foundation for the 
objection, it would be a surrender of the Old Theology by those who 
have been in control of the management of the Board. But this would 
imply that those who make the objection think that the Board has been 
and ought to be conducted in the interest of this particular theology, that 
it has been and should be used as a make-weight in theological con- 
troversies. The contention of the liberals, and of not a few besides, is 
that such a use of the Board is contrary to its purpose and detrimental to 
its prosperity, a misuse if not an abuse of privilege and power. 

This brings us again to what is fundamental in the present issue, — 
the question whether or not the Board is to exercise theological and doc- 
trinal functions. It has denied that either itself or the Prudential Com- 
mittee is “in any sense a theological court to settle doctrinal points of 
belief,” and has affirmed that it is “a body instituted by the churches,” 
and, by necessary implication, that the faith it seeks to extend is “that 
faith, and that only, which is universally received by those Christian 
bodies whose agent”’ it is, “ and who furnish the funds which” it admin- 
isters. It has in the same way set forth, as its doctrinal standard, “ the 
leading doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches sustaining 
this Board,” “the evangelical doctrines generally received by the churches 
snstaining the Board and set forth in their well-known Confession of 
Faith.” These declarations commit it wholly to the principle that it is 
not to erect any standard of doctrine independent of that of the churches. 
They prescribe to the Prudential Committee the standard by which can- 
didates are to be judged, as respects doctrinal qualification. 

So far all is clear. Complication comes in through another provision. 
The Prudential Committee is intrusted with the duty of appointing mis- 
sionaries. This requires examination of the qualifications of candidates. 
Much stress has always been laid on doctrinal fitness. This has been 
determined by the Committee, as have other requisites. They have been 
a board of theological and doctrinal examiners, though with a defined 
purpose in their inquiries and a prescribed standard. 

We say a prescribed standard. Yet here is one source of the present 
difficulty. Congregationalism has no written standard other than Sacred 
Scripture. Confessions, creeds, catechisms, are helps, not authorities. 
It determines for itself, from generation to generation, what is of faith 
according to the Word of God. The Committee was expected to con- 
form its inquiries as to the standard of examination to what the churches 
accepted as of faith. In the absence, however, of any written state- 
ment of the doctrinal beliefs of the Congregational churches, the Com- 
mittee has been thrown upon its own best judgment of what these are. 
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The Home Secretary defined them in a Creed or “ Memorandum ” or 
“ Declaration of Faith,” which was sent to candidates until objection to 
this course became pronounced. The Committee also defined them, par- 
ticularly at one point, in testing candidates who declined to accept one 
statement laid down in the “ Memorandum.” This action was reported 
to the Board, and approved by it. Since then the “ instructions” of the 
Board, thus gained, have constituted a doctrinal standard. All this is 
regarded, doubtless, as declarative or interpretative of what is the faith of 
“the churches sustaining the Board,” not as a process of creed-making, 
or of “settling doctrinal points of belief.” It is like the method by which 
the ancient hierarchies, East and West, became doctrinal legislators. 
Scripture proves doctrines, but the bishops interpret its meaning. The 
faith of the Board is the faith of the churches, but the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Board decide what that faith is. How far this is carried 
appears in the practical refusal of the Committee to understand by “ ac- 
knowledged creeds,” or as a sufficient representation of ‘ acknowledged 
creeds,” and “ well-known confessions of faith,” the Burial Hill Declara- 
tion and the Commission’s Creed, not even when presented with the Apos- 
tles’ and Nicene Creeds in addition, or to pay any attention to the 
universal usage of the churches at the present time, as expressed in their 
councils, respecting the point under which it regards itself as under doc- 
trinal “ instructions” from the Board. Thus the Committee determines, 
first apart from, then by appeal to, the Board, and then under its interpre- 
tation of the Board’s “ instructions,” what is the “ creed of acknowledged 
weight ” which is the doctrinal standard for all candidates. Accordingly 
when the “Humphrey Street Church” of New Haven remonstrated 
with it, “that creeds of acknowledged weight, in which the churches 
have expressed their faith, are evidently not deemed by you sufficient in 
choosing men for the foreign field,” the Committee replied, that it ‘has 
never asked any questions on points outside of creeds of acknowledged 
weight among our churches.” Of course it has not, for it is the judge 
of what is such a creed. And when the church in Williamstown, 
birthplace of the movement that originated the Board, protested, as had 
also the New Haven church, against the double standard of doctrine 
which now obtains, — “for the missionary the standard of the Committee, 
for the pastor the standard of the churches,” — the Committee replied 
that there is one and the same standard, only it [the Committee] is more 
faithful to it! Nothing can make plainer where we are. The Commit- 
tee selects its creed. The “instructions” of the Board define for it 
dogma. We have in practice, what is denied in principle, a theological 
court in the Board, and a standing doctrinal judicatory in the Committee. 
And this result has come in through intrusting the doctrinal examination 
of candidates to the Prudential Committee, which determines, under the 
Board, or through it, what is the faith of the churches, and what creeds 
represent it. 
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We do not believe that present difficulties can be overcome, or increas- 
ing future troubles obviated, without revision just at this point. The 
Board needs to be assimilated to its environment, or it will wither and 
perish. It must fall into line with the Congregational churches or fall 
by the way. It must use the methods and agencies provided for it, and 
waiting for its service, in this communion which now sustains it. There 
is opportunity here for wise statesmanship, —a statesmanship which dis- 
cerns the principles at work in our denominational life and the forces 
that may be yoked to the car of missionary progress. The Board, it 
should be carefully considered, is very differently situated now from 
what it was in the beginning of its history and for Jong after. Its con- 
stituency has become, practically, the Congregational churches. These 
are now “the churches sustaining the missions under the care of the 
Board,” whose “ doctrines commonly held” its missionaries are ex- 
pected to inculcate; they are “ those Christian bodies . . . who furnish 
the funds,” and whose “faith and that only” the Board is to make 
known. ‘These churches are now organized as never before. They have 
their own established agencies for the decision of questions of doctrinal 
fellowship. By these councils or associations are exclusively conducted 
the theological and doctrinal examinations of all candidates for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and of all missionaries except those sent out by the Board. 
Through the development of Congregationalism this exception has become 
an anomaly. It not only requires that those who serve the churches 
abroad shall be subjected to a “ scrutiny ” over and beyond any exami- 
nation appointed for those who serve them at home, but puts this ex- 
amination into the hands of men not chosen by the churches for this pur- 
pose nor accountable to them. If the Board really wishes, as we do not 
question that it does, to send out men who will disseminate the faith of 
the churches that sustain it, and that faith only, why not leave to the 
churches the responsibility of deciding through their own organs what 
this faith is? ‘They would seem to be the natural, as they certainly are 
the competent, interpreters of their own faith. They have the requisite 
organs of interpretation. All other societies use them. Why not the 
Board? We believe that if the Board should now follow the path of 
statesmanship rather than of partisanship, it would at once relieve the 
Prudential Committee of the duty of theological examinations. It is 
better to trust the churches than to distrust them. 

The present policy of the Board is bringing it into more and more 
open and direct antagonism to the only body that can permanently and 
effectively support it. This policy introduces into the one field in which 
the churches work a doctrinal authority distinct from theirs, and which 
has already come into collision with theirs. The record in the case of 
Mr. Noyes deserves to be carefully studied from this point of view, for it 
is prophetic as well as instructive respecting the present situation. A 
Congregational Council of undisputed regularity and representative value 
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ordained him, after a careful doctrinal examination, to foreign missionary 
work, and advised the church which called it to seek his appointment 
under the Board. The Board, by its Committee, has hitherto refused 
him appointment, solely on doctrinal grounds. The churches, by their 
regular agency for doctrinal interpretation and decision, approve him for 
the foreign service ; the Board, by its doctrinal agency acting under what 
are claimed to be its “specific instructions,” refuses to send him. We 
have thus in the same field two conflicting authorities. One is created by 
the churches and expresses their mind ; the other professes to be their 
representative, but is not elected by them nor responsible to them, and 
acts so as to thwart their will. This is bad enough in itself, but it is 
worse in prospect. The same collision is liable to occur again and again. 
Is it said that the council cited was a local body ? It was, but it repre- 
sented churches. There is no reason to doubt that any equally represen- 
tative council the land over, with the same information, would have come 
to the same conclusion. In fact the Board, or at least its Committee, is 
in principle in an antagonism to the churches generally throughout the 
country. It draws a line which they do not draw. It requires what 
they do not require, and prohibits what they do not forbid. 

The Prudential Committee has repeatedly discountenanced examina- 
tion by councils, and has very recently emphasized certain acts of the 
Board in opposition to this method. It does not seem to occur to these 
brethren that they are in danger of setting themselves and the Board at 
variance with the churches. Councils are an integral, and in some re- 
spects a very characteristic, part of the Congregational polity ; and this 
polity is not something accidental to the churches, but a natural and nor- 
mal embodiment and expression of their faith and life. The heart and 
soul, the inmost spirit, of this system is, the purpose to keep in living 
contact with the infinite source of all truth and life. Its everlasting ery 
and ‘demand are: What. saith the Spirit to the churches? Hence its un- 
willingness to adopt any fixed formula as the measure and test of its 
faith. Hence its opposition to doctrinal courts and standing judicatories. 
Hence its development and use of councils, springing directly from the 
churches, continually created and constituted for immediate occasions and 
falling back when their work is done into the societies from which they 
derive all their authority. Disparagement of councils, such as the man- 
agement of the Board and the advocates of this management are now 
fond of indulging in, is simply one sign, and this no unimportant one, that 
the Board, so far as it is thus represented or consents to be thus repre- 
sented, is out of harmony with the churches that sustain it. 

But our illustration can be made more concrete. Councils are the liv- 
ing voice of the churches through which is expressed what they require 
as of faith, and what are the terms, the metes and bounds, of their fel- 
lowship. Now, if in any of the utterances of the Prudential Committee 
there has been a recognition of the doctrinal function and testimony of 
VOL. xIx. — NO. 113. 40 
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Congregational councils, we fail to recall it. Much is said of “ instrue- 
tions” and of creeds, but nothing of that interpretation of their faith 
which the churches constantly give through their councils. And yet one 
might as well attempt to learn what is the constitution of England and 
leave Parliament out of account, as to gather what is the faith of the 
Congregational churches and pay no attention to their ordaining councils. 

This neglect has attracted attention. Since the Board last met, the 
National Council of the Congregational churches has plainly, though cour- 
teously, referred to it. It adopted “a declaration” in which “all our 
benevolent societies,” — no one assuredly doubting which of them has 
given occasion for the monition, — are called upon to give heed in their 
“ administration ” to the principle that, “as a basis of fellowship, we ” 
[Congregationalists] “ have certain creeds of acknowledged weight, to be 
used not as tests but as a testimony ; and we have also, in ecclesiastical 
councils and associations of churches, recognized organs for expressing 
the fellowship and declaring the faith held by our churches to be essen- 
tial, as well as guarding the liberty of thought generally allowed in our 
churches.” 

What response is this “ declaration” to meet with at Worcester? To 
ignore it will be to answer it unfavorably. The Prudential Committee, 
in its last minute respecting Mr. Noyes, puts forward its “ instructions ” 
from the Board as laying it under obligation to take action which unques- 
tionably denies to him “the liberty of thought generally allowed in our 
churches” and which is guarded by their “recognized organs.” If the 
Board accepts its Committee’s construction of its instructions and adheres 
to them, it will put itself into open, not to to say defiant, opposition to the 
churches as represented by their Council. 

If the Board is not prepared at once to follow the method of the other 
Congregational benevolent societies and refer all doctrinal examinations 
to the proper ecclesiastical bodies, — which seems to us the wiser course, 
— why should it not at least adopt the principle affirmed by the Council 
as to the way in which the faith of the churches is to be ascertained ? 
Should any members of the Board object to such action they will pardon 
our reminding them of a remark of Talleyrand’s, recently quoted by Mr. 
Lilly: ‘I do not ask,” he said, “that my opponent should be of my 
opinion ; but I may fairly expect him to be of his own.” The Board 
professes to be the agent of the churches that sustain it, and to accept 
their standard of doctrinal belief. Its first care in its doctrinal examina- 
tions must be to apply this standard. It is known, and can only be 
known, in the way pointed out by the Council. Why, then, should not 
the Board at Worcester remove all ambiguities on this subject, and free 
itself from serious dangers which beset its path, by accepting the prin- 
ciple and recognizing the method contained in the Council’s “declaration,” 
and by so advising its Committee. 

The adoption of a resolution to this effect, with the appointment of Mr. 
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Noyes, would go far towards a permanent settlement of existing differ- 
ences. 

It would put the Board in a more just and true relation to the churches. 
Their standard of faith would be honored by the recognition of their in- 
terpretation of it, and by making this the rule of the Board. The way 
would be opened for liberals to accept election to the Prudential Commit- 
tee, and to serve on it without embarrassment. Of what use for them to 
be there, when they are precluded by “instructions ” from doing the very 
thing which seems to them necessary to be done, and when their presence 
makes a false impression as to the scope and breadth of the policy of the 
Board? If the policy of the Board is to be that of a theological faction 
or party, the representatives of that division should have the sole responsi- 
bility. The distinction in such a case is not the ordinary one of majority 
and minority, nor does it relate merely to matters of expediency, — it is 
between men who are deprived of their rights, and are ostracized, and 
those who maintain the exclusion. But if the Board will recognize 
impartially all portions of its constituency, and treat as entitled to a share 
in its doctrinal administration all who are in good and regular standing 
doctrinally in the denomination, liberals can serve on the Committee, 
even though on other questions they are in a minority. 

Much would be attained also that would be helpful to a happy adjust- 
ment of the personal questions that have arisen. These have gained a 
marked prominence: For a long time a well-known journal, which may 
not unjustly be described as to some extent an organ of the management, 
has been constantly turning public attention to them. The General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut at its recent session appointed a committee — of 
which its Moderator, Hon. Henry C. Robinson, is chairman — to present 
to the Board a resolution which asks that at the approaching meeting the 
officers may be chosen so as to promote harmony and a restoration of con- 
fidence and affection towards the Board, and secure for it the “ unhesi- 
tating support and codperation” of the churches. In general there has 
been for some time a growing demand for some change in the personnel 
of the management. Various schemes are discussed in public and in 
private to bring this about, — substitution, expansion, distribution of fune- 
tions, and so on. 

We desire comprehension and union. The removal of any tried and 
faithful man, who is not obstructive, is ordinarily an injury to any good 
cause. If the Board would instruct the Committee to look to the practice 
of the churches for its doctrinal rule in examinations, and relieve it from 
the pressure of other influences and decisions, the question of the per- 
sonnel of the administration would become simply, as it ought to be, one 
of harmony and efficiency. 

Change, however, of some sort and in some way, is now in:lispensable. 
An end should be made of that way of dealing doctrinally with young 
men and women which has contributed inexpressibly to the present dis- 
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satisfaction. Perhaps the case of Mr. Noyes has been brought so 
unexpectedly again before the Board, and is kept so long before it and 
the churches, that this evil may be revealed and corrected. There needs 
to be, in general, a larger and saner and wiser management, one less 
controlled by traditional methods and swayed by partisan bias. 

The Committee, of late, has much to say of its own candor. Thus 

we find expressions such as these: ‘“ The Committee, aiming now as 
always to interpret its instructions fairly and sympathetically ;” ‘ The 
question was taken up ina spirit of entire candor and cordiality ;” 
“ Your communication has had careful and candid consideration.” We 
do not question the intention of the Committee. But candor is a more 
rare virtue than it seems to appreciate, or at any rate illustrate. It 
implies power io put one’s self in another’s place, to think his thoughts 
and see with his eyes, — it requires insight, and escape from the bond- 
‘age of phrases and other wonted forms. No grace is more necessary 
to men who in these difficult and strenuous times are called upon to play 
the part of theological and doctrinal examiners. It is a misfortune that 
there is now but one pastor in regular attendance on the Committee and 
no one trained under present methods of instruction in college or semi- 
nary. 

What we desire to indicate can be shown by a concrete case. Upon 
the advice of an ecclesiastical council the Berkeley Street Church in 
Boston memorialized the Prudential Committee in behalf of the appoint- 
ment by it of Rev. W. H. Noyes, who had served the church as assistant 
pastor for a year past. The latter had just made an elaborate statement. 
to the council which ordained him, of his doctrinal opinions, which had 
found favor. The Committee invited Mr. Noyes to come before it. 
He was subjected to a protracted examination, conducted mostly by Dr. 
Thompson, chairman of the Committee, and Secretaries Alden and 
Smith. At the close occurred one incident from the narrative of which 
we give enough for our point : — 

“ After my session with the Committee had lasted nearly three hours, 
it was still apparent that there was a misunderstanding between us. Then 
for several minutes I spoke freely to them. I told them that I was a 
Christian, that I believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that I could 
subscribe to the great ecumenical creeds, that I found myself understood 
wherever I went, among the churches, among ministers, among mission- 
aries, but as soon as I came into dealings with them I seemed to be 
misunderstood.” 

Now we beg members of the Board to read this statement and esti- 
mate its significance. It is asample of what has been going on, more 
or less, for several years. And then let it be considered what the 
effect of it all is, and whether we are not right in our request for a 
change. And beyond this, now that the case of Mr. Noyes is up for 
renewed examination, we ask that those who have a serious responsi- 
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bility in reference to it would carefully read all the documents ! and judge 
each for himself whether there is not ample ground for the criticisms 
Mr. Noyes passes in his letter to the Berkeley Street Church, which we 
republish, and whether the same lack of apprehension and consequent 
misrepresentation does not appear in the Committee’s minutes of April 11 
and July 18, 1893. 

Since, however, the particular examination and close comparison of 
phrases is to some distasteful, we will illustrate the evident bias of the 
Committee in another way. We repeat that our point is not that there 
is intentional variation from impartiality, but that there exists an invin- 
cible bias which requires counterpoise and redress. In all theological 
matters, when an understanding of opinions different from their own, 
or of methods of conception in which they are not trained, is required, 
members of the Committee are quite sure to misunderstand. But some 
of our readers, we fear, will not follow up such a matter. We present, 
therefore, an instance where the same bias has destroyed level-headedness 
in practical and concrete matters. Our instance is none the worse for 
being a matter of appointments. 

It has been charged again and again that the Committee was too in- 
clusive in appointments as well as too exclusive, that in making up for 
the rejection of some it accepted others unwisely. The Report of the 
Prudential Committee in 1890 was especially criticised. We have ex- 
amined, as a practical test as far as it goes, —it does not reveal all on 
this line which we have reason to think may be true, —the Annual Re- 
ports for the years following the meeting at Des Moines (1886), to see 
how many new appointments were made, and what has been the propor- 
tion of these which from various causes have failed to stand. We find 
the result to be what was anticipated from the evident tone and mood of 
those who were making these appointments. In five of the years re- 
ferred to,—all in respect to which the Reports enable us to follow 
changes in the roll, — we find reported 198 persons as sent out for the 
first time by the Committee. Of these the names of forty-eight fail to 
appear in the Report of 1892, a loss of about 24} per centum. This is 
additional, it should be carefully noticed, to the loss which arises from 
the withdrawal or decease of missionaries previously appointed. There 
is no indication, so far as we discover, that its largeness is due to special 
causes in the field, such as the closing of a mission. Lest, however, we 
might mistake as to its singularity and overestimate its significance, we 
applied the same method of investigation to the record of the five years 
before the meeting at Des Moines, and found that the percentage of loss 


1 See the Annual Report for 1887, “Case of Mr. C.,” p. 32 sqq. Also 
“The Case of the Rev. William H. Noyes,” Boston, Press of T. R. Marvin 
& Son, 1889. This gives the more important documents down to date, and 
was edited by Hamilton A. Hill, LL. D., for the Berkeley Temple Foreign 
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was only about 93, or 13 out of 139. Lest this might be exceptional we 
went back five years more, with this result: 147 new appointments, 17 
of which pass from the list, or a loss of about 11} per centum. Tabu- 
lated, and in reverse order, the figures stand, — 


New appointments. Service ended as explained. Percentage of loss. 
Period I. 1877-1881, inclusive. 
147 | : 17 | About 114 


Period II. 1882-1886, inclusive. 
139 | 13 | About 94 


Period III. 1887-1891, inclusive. 
198 | 48 | About 243 


If after these figures are examined the paragraph numbered (2) on 
page 22 of the Annual Report for 1889 be read, perhaps their im- 
pression will be deepened.’ Let it be considered that such an increase 
in the average of loss means an expenditure of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, which, after all necessary reductions are made, must be regarded as 
needless and fruitless ;? and that it is due to the action of men of experi- 
ence and conservative habits. Is it not evident that some unusual factor 
enters into so extraordinary a result? No one supposes that these men 
would willingly or wittingly waste a cent of the Board’s funds. They 
have done it involuntarily and unwittingly. They have been and are 
under a strong bias, a sort of strange madness —it is the old disease, 
the rabies theologorum. The cure is that theology should be let alone 
by a business committee, and referred to its proper coteries and seats ; 
that Christian doctrine shall not be confounded with debatable opinions : 
that in some way there be brought into the management of the Board 
men who can keep their heads more level in times of excitement. 

The secretariate and the Prudential Committee are both now largely 
out of touch with the generation which is already entering on the stage. 
There is need of new blood, fresh vigor, more inspiring methods, of men 
who feel the pulse and share the faith of a new order. We would not 
disparage anything already achieved, but be grateful for it and bless the 
doer. We would not have any one dismissed from service who will 

1 Tn it is this statement : “ Fifty-two new missionaries and assistant mission- 
aries have gone forth or are now on their way, a larger number than has been 
reported for any one year for more than half a century.” Of these fifty-two 
the names of twenty do not appear on the roll of 1892. 

2 «But the Board is administering trust funds, contributed often in small 
sums and at great sacrifice, and to be expended with the most careful econ- 
omy. A foreign missionary is appointed for life. He and his wife are sent 
across the world and maintained for years before he can acquire a difficult 
language so as to be of much service” [italics ours]. — Reply of the Prudential 


Committee to the Letter of the Congregational Church at Williamstown, Mass., 
July 18, 1893. 
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serve and not seek to rule. We would hold fast to what is approved 
by experience, while we reach out to what is before. Our plea is for 
comprehension, not exclusion, for more faith, life, and work, and to this 
end a union in essentials and a willingness to forego disputing over 
mere matters of opinion. We would have the Board learn the lesson 
which comes to it from the churches — the lesson of soundness in the 
faith with large tolerance. We would have it in spirit and method and 
progress become Congregationalized. It has its opportunity at Worces- 
ter. Willit improve it? 


THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


THE enlargement of the Prudential Committee of the American Board 
to twenty-five or thirty members has been proposed in an article by 
President Thwing, of Adelbert College, as a way out of existing difficul- 
ties, and as having some advantages for purposes of administration, apart 
from existing difficulties. It is not unlikely that this proposal will be 
introduced and discussed at the annual meeting in October. It is, of 
course, a perfectly legitimate measure to advocate at any time, and the 
howl of indignation raised by the “ Independent ” against it as an un- 
warrantable interference with the Committee is simply idiotic. We con- 
sider the proposal very briefly in respect to the two claims made for it, 
first as opening a way out of controversy without the cost of defeat to 
either party ; and second, as an improved method of administration. 

In the case of such disagreements concerning appointments as may 
arise, and have been the occasion of controversy, it is obvious that 
the value of each individual’s vote is reduced if the membership of 
the committee is doubled. Four or five men would have relatively less 
power than now. The larger body also, if more truly representative 
of various opinions, would give a fair hearing to any candidate. There 
would be less seerecy and less opportunity for manipulation. All these 
advantages might be gained without the necessity of setting aside 
any of the present members of the Committee. Considered purely as 
a measure to promote harmony, however, one condition, at all events, 
is indispensable. That condition is that the enlarged Committee should 
be really representative. A fair proportion must be chosen from the 
liberal wing of the denomination. The liberals should be invited to 
name a certain number of influential clergymen and laymen as mem- 
bers of the Committee. If the measure should be adopted, and then 
a list of names presented which had been previously prepared by the 
secretaries or others at the rooms, or obviously at their suggestion, a 
list made up of pronounced conservatives and of unknown men supposed 
to be neutral, with such men as Gordon, Herrick, Mackenzie, Thomas, 
Beach, Quint, and Dunning, from Boston and vicinity, omitted, nothing or 
worse than nothing would be accomplished. A large Committee contain- 
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ing no prominent liberals, or no fair proportion of them, has no advantage 
over the Committee as at present constituted. Unless the enlarged Com- 
mittee includes a real and a sufficient representation of the liberal party, 
or wing, of the denomination, chosen from those who are satisfactory to 
the liberals themselves, not one step will have been taken to create har- 
mony. On the contrary, dissatisfaction amounting to indignation would 
be the inevitable result if a Committee strong on the conservative side 
and weak on the liberal side should be elected. Of the twenty-five 
members, eight or ten should be chosen from among the prominent and 
sagacious representatives of the so-called liberal party, — otherwise the 
measure will be an utter failure so far as peace and union are concerned. 
With this proviso, it may be that the appointment of a larger Committee 
without displacement of its present members would give general satis- 
faction. 

Whether or not so large a Committee would be a good administrative 
body is another question. If subcommittees were assigned to the several 
missions, there might be a gain in their more thorough acquaintance with 
each field and its corps of missionaries.. The internal work of evangel- 
ism and education would perhaps be better understood and more intelli- 
gently directed. This is probably the strongest argument in favor of an 
increase of the Prudential Committee. There might also be more in- 
terest in foreign missions if members were appointed from different sec- 
tions of the country, although this advantage would be very slight. In 
general, the maxim that in the multitude of counsellors there is safety 
might find confirmation. 

On the other hand, there are obvious disadvantages. The attendance 
of members living at a distance would be irregular, even at monthly 
meetings. The working Committee would, after a time, comprise those 
members who reside in Boston and its vicinity. And they might feel 
less responsibility than they would assume if they were the only mem- 
bers. So large a body would be rather unwieldy for the management 
of finances, appointments, and the diversified work of the mission fields. 
Except in times of controversy the administration of affairs would settle 
into the hands of the secretaries and a very few of the members not en- 
gaged in the active work of the ministry and of business. There would 
also be reason to apprehend that in a time of controversy some theo- 
logical deliverance of so large a Committee would have undue weight. It 
would be somewhat dangerous to create a committee of twenty-five men 
having the right to pronounce on theological opinions and sitting from 
time to time virtually as an ecclesiastical council, and continued in office 
for life. Considered apart from an exigency, the argument seems to be 
in favor of a small rather than of a large Prudential Committee. Not- 
withstanding, it may be that the possible harmonizing of differences by 
this measure which brings to neither party defeat or victory is a sufficient 
reason for making the experiment and risking the loss of a measure of 
efficiency in administration. 
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But we do not consider such a measure to be the issue of immediate 
and pressing importance. First of all, the Board should decide whether 
it adheres to or interprets a resolution adopted some years ago in such 
way that Mr. Noyes cannot be appointed a missionary of the Board. 
The Committee has virtually appealed to the Board by assuming its own 
want of power to appoint him under former instructions. The churches 
are virtually and urgently appealing to the Board to take action. This is 
a concrete case. It is almost incomprehensible to fair-minded men how a 
successful missionary whose appointment is unanimously requested by the 
other missionaries in Japan can be rejected. If abstract resolutions or 
instructions adopted several years ago forbid his appointment, so much the 
worse for the instructions and for the corporation which so construes them. 
If the Board will take the case into its own hands and direct the Committee 
to accept Mr. Noyes, then a proposed change in the constitution of its 
administrative agency may be deliberatively and calmly discussed. If 
the Board will not consent to the appointment of Mr. Noyes, it will be of 
no avail to offer terms of conciliation by enlarging the numbers of a 
committee. As business men demand first the repeal of the silver pur- 
chasing act and then wise legislation on the currency, so there is a de- 
mand for the repeal of resolutions, or a better interpretation of resolu- 
tions, which prevent the appointment of a devoted Christian missionary, 
and after that, such action as may be wise in respect to the constitution 
of its committees, the enlargement of its own membership, and the repre- 
sentation of the churches. 


DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE OF REV. W. H. NOYES. 


i 


Mr. Noyves’s STATEMENTS BEFORE THE BERKELEY STREET CHURCH, 
Boston, Ocroser 22, 1888. 


I. STATEMENT OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 


I was born on missionary soil, the son of missionary parents. My 
richest heritage from them is the impulse their lives have given me to- 
ward self-denial and courage to do right. What they themselves prac- 
ticed they were not slack in enforcing upon me.. To be unselfish, to 
deny myself for others’ good, was a lesson that was early impressed 
upon me. 

The other early lesson of my life was that I must always obey my 
conscience. I remember as distinctly as though it were yesterday an 
occasion in my early years when my mother refused to take the place of 
my conscience, but bade me do what I myself thought was right. This 
early lesson to be independent in my moral choices did much to give me 
moral courage. The most distinct recollections of my boyhood days are 
those of scenes where I refused to go with my playmates into their wrong- 
doing. Ridicule only made me stubborn in sticking to the right. I was 
a boy through and through, with many of the faults of boyhood. I often 
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yas selfish and cowardly, but my early lessons in self-denial and inde- 
pendent moral choice were never forgotten, and they often made me 
uncomfortably prominent among my playmates. 

In my fourteenth year I went through a struggle which resulted in 
my avowal of allegiance to Christ and my union with the church. I 
think I never doubted that I was a child of God. All the influences of 
a gentle home and a devoted mother kept me from going far astray, but 
I do not consider that I was a Christian until I resolved to confess Christ 
publicly. The duty of joining the church was my cross in beginning the 
Christian life. 

Soon after this our home was broken up and I went away to school. 
The years that followed both in school and college were not remarkably 
interesting from a religious point of view. Although I lived among 
Christian people and was always regular at church services, I had but 
little joy in my religious life. I think the reason for its dullness during 
these years was largely due to the lack of proper study of the Bible. 
No opportunity for a thorough study of it was offered to me, and it was 
generally treated as an arsenal stored with ammunition against error. 
What little study I gave it was desultory. All this resulted in most 
crude notions of the purpose and use of the Scriptures, so that when I 
entered Union Seminary in New York city and the truth began to come 
into contact with these crude and often boyish notions, I experienced a 
general shaking up of beliefs. It was only the scaffolding that gave 
way. The structure of my faith remained firm, but nevertheless I was 
much disturbed at the commotion. This was a year of deep depression. 

Then followed my two years at Andover, years in which my Christian 
life grew deeper and progressed more rapidly than ever before. This I 
lay to the charge of the beautiful Christian character as well as thorough 
discipline in the class-room of my beloved professors. 

I was licensed to preach by the Essex South and Salem Association. 
My desire to enter the ministry is as old as my Christian life. To me 
the ministry has always seemed the most honorable of vocations. In my 
early days I knew no minister who was not worthy of my respect or who 
did not receive it. I was naturally, almost inevitably, led to choose this 
profession. My reason for entering the ministry was my conviction that 
in it I could “do the most good.” Those were the words that I used 
when a boy, and I still cling to them. I want to do the most good. 
My motives in entering the ministry are Christ’s love and my love for 
Him and for my fellow-men. My one purpose is to preach Christ and 
Him crucified. 

Immediately after leaving the Seminary I came to this church to labor. 
My principal gain from the year’s work here was the insight I acquired 
into character. I saw selfishness in its most foul and brutal and also in 
its most insidious forms. I learned to hate it with a deadly hatred. I 
felt as never before the absolute necessity for God’s help to save us from 
our selfishness. I loathed the disease, but I knew the remedy, and God 
taught me here what it is to love sinners. 

In the season of rest and quiet since the close of my work here, I have 
had the richest experiences of my life. More than ever I have longed 
for God and known God, have been touched more deeply by his love, 
have been made freer by his truth. It has been a season of anxious 
waiting for God to show me my work, but He has taught me how to 
wait. His providence has become a living truth in my experience. He 
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has cared for me, has comforted me, has led me step by step over 
obstacle and through temptation, until I stand here ready to receive your 
sanction to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to those that sit in 
darkness. I believe that God in his providence has called me to enter 
the foreign missionary service. There are many elements that have 
entered into this call. Most of the influences that led me to choose the 
ministry inclined me long ago to the foreign missionary service. More- 
over, it was the ardent wish of my parents that I should enter it. Mrs. 
Noyes, before I knew her, had desired to enter this work. It is one of 
the ties that has bound us together. I suppose that I have always enter- 
tained, more or less ardently, the hope of being a missionary, but I pur- 
posely left the question an open one till some three years ago. Then I 
calmly made up my mind to enter this service. I recognized the pressing 
need of the heathen for the gospel. I heard constant and urgent call for 
helpers. I believed that I had qualifications which fitted me, with 
Christ, to be an efficient worker in the foreign field. More than that, I 
believed that there I could make the best use of my life. Neither Mrs. 
Noyes nor I were bound by ties such as often hinder others from going. 
The choice made at that time has never been regretted nor the purpose 
ever surrendered. 

The end I have in view is to spread the leaven of the kingdom. This 
includes the winning of men to accept my Saviour as their Saviour. It 
means also the permeating of society with the spirit of Christ. I desire 
to make both individuals and society happy and holy here and in eternity. 
I long for the triumph of the kingdom of Christ. 


Ii. STATEMENT OF FAITH. 


I believe in one living and true God, called in the Scriptures Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. My belief in the existence of God rests mainly 
on my consciousness of Him. Too often has a great light shined when 
my soul was in darkness for me not to know that there is light. My 
soul has too often thirsted and drunk to doubt the fountain. I cannot 
analyze and formulate this my consciousness of God. My reason rejoices 
in proofs of God’s existence, my heart is glad when I see moral forces 
at work in the world — forces which can only come from God who alone 
is good, but these are only other ways in which my soul recognizes God. 
Whether the evidence of God appeals to my intellect, my heart, or my 
will, it is I who believe. 

The life of God is eternal and infinite. But because it is eternal it 
exists in time. Because it is infinite it is immanent in nature and in 
man. The whole creation is, I believe, an expression of the life of God. 

I believe in a personal God. ‘This I believe, first, because God is love. 
Love cannot exist apart from persons. I know that God is love from 
testimony, from observation, and from experience. I cannot measure 
his love nor sound its depths, but I know He is love. Because He is love 
He is also just and merciful. Without love He could be neither the one 
nor the other. I believe in a personal God, secondly, because I believe 
in the righteousness of God; for this too belongs only to persons. This is 
more than abhorrence of sin, a negative quality. It is more than the 
quality of truth. It is not a passive but an active quality, which seeks 
ever to extend itself, to make harmony out of discord, to right the wrong. 
Righteousness is not only the quality of being right, but of making right. 
I believe in a holy God, that is, in his absolute perfection. In this 
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are to be included what we are pleased to call the attributes of God. 
But it is not in the numbering of God's attributes, nor in the elaboration 
of them singly, that we are to find the perfection of God, but in viewing 
them in their harmony. I stand in awe before this holiness of God. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me. Now I know in part. But I 
believe in the holiness of God. 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God. This is implied in what I have 
said of the character of God. The Fatherhood of God in its relation to 
men is, I apprehend, only one item of the truth of the doctrine. I look 
for the true meaning of the doctrine and that which will illuminate all 
portions of it in the eternal relationship of the Father to the Son. 

This is the God in whom I believe. Whatever else is true, I am sure 
of Him. Gradually He is revealing himself to me, and always in pro- 
portion to my willingness to do his will. 

I believe in man, in man as an individual, made in the image of God, 
that is, a moral being. He knows the distinction between right and 
wrong, and is capable of moral choices. Every man has a conscience. 
It is the vestige of his Godlikeness. But I am also confronted with the 
fact that every man has abused his conscience and has selfishly exercised 
the free choice with which he has been beneficently endowed. I believe 
then that all men are sinners in that they have trangressed the law of 
their being. The sinner is the man who has wronged himself. 

I believe also that man is a social being, that no man liveth unto him- 
self or dieth unto himself. Every life has an influence upon every other 
life. Every man is dependent upon every other man. The race is an 
organism. We are members one of another. Sin, then, is not only 
wrong to one’s self; it is an injury to the whole race, and an affront to 
God. Sin is preéminently the assertion of self against the well-being of 
God and the race, the appropriation or the retention by the individual 
of what belongs to God and mankind. 

I recognize also the power of heredity and circumstance, both in the 
direction of sin and of salvation. They can minister to either; but ex- 
cept the powers of salvation be applied, the world is a lost world. Man 
without the Gospel of Divine Help degenerates. Without Christ man is 
involved in utter ruin, physical, mental, and moral ruin. This result is 
not forensic or arbitrary. It follows from the nature of things. There 
must be eternal punishment of eternal sin. 

I believe, then, that sin exists, and that the guilt of it is awful beyond 
expression. The origin of sin is to me a mystery. Its end is alsoa 
mystery. Alas, I know that it is mighty now ! 

Although man has fallen into sin, God has never relinquished his hold 
on him. Sinful men are God’s prodigal children. From the first, God 
has been seeking to save that which was lost. The Lamb was slain 
from the foundation of the world. ‘ 

For this purpose of salvation God entered in a marked degree into the 
life of one nation, till in the fullness of the times there dwelt the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily in Jesus Christ. As the result of the 
national life of Israel, there come to us the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. They are the record of the progressive revelation of God to 

Israel. 

The special revelation of God in Christ bore fruit in the Christian 
type of character. This, in turn, has given us the New Testament 
Scripture, which is the record of the progressive revelation of God to 
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Christian disciples. I believe that both the Old and New Testaments 
were written by men inspired of God. I believe that this inspiration 
was necessary in order that God’s revelation might be adequately given 
to men for their salvation. As the result of this inspiration I believe 
that the Bible is the only infallible rule of faith and practice. The value 
of the Bible to the soul depends most of all upon the attitude of the soul 
to God. As a spiritual guide and help it stands without a rival. I be- 
lieve therefore in its constant intelligent use. 

I believe that God’s self-revelation to man is complete in Jesus Christ 
the Son of God. The possibility of this revelation, I believe, rests in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Because all things are mediated through Christ 
He is the mediator between God and man. Because He was the son of 
God, He could become the Son of Man. And I believe that God’s lov- 
ing and righteous purpose to save men was so Strong, that for this end 
He gave his only-begotten Son. I believe that it was only by such a 
sacrifice that a fallen and lost race could be brought back to God. I 
believe therefore that it was necessary for Christ to empty himself of his 
glory, to enter into the life of humanity, to gather up humanity into him- 
self, and to offer it to God in suffering sacrifice. And I believe that 
Christ was incarnate, conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary, and that he did thus suffer under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead and buried, and that He rose from the dead, He ascended into 
Heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God the Father Almighty. 

I believe in the Atonement. It assures me of the righteousness of 
God as a simple proclamation of forgiveness would not. When I have 
sinned. it satisfies my sense of the love of God as I could not be satisfied 
if I believed that He would be pleased at any offering of my own. I 
believe that the atonement of Christ contains a solution of the problem 
of suffering. One the one hand I see the whole creation groaning and 
travailing together in pain. Man and beast are alike afflicted. On the 
other hand I see Christ, through whom all things were created, himself 
made perfect through suffering. Moreover, I see those men who have 
in greatest measure the spirit of Christ also being purified by pain, and 
I believe that in Christ is to be found the solution of suffering. Again, 
I believe in the atonement because it furnishes to sinful man the power 
to get away from his sin and does so without impairing his sense of guilt. 
+I believe that the atonement is intended to be universal in its appli- 
cation, that Christ tasted death for every man, and that its application is 
limited only by the willful rejection of it on man’s part. 

I believe that the cross of Christ is the sufficient and the only means 
through which sinful man may regain his proper position both of har- 
mony with the laws of his being and of friendship with God. I believe 
in the restorative power of God’s forgiveness. 

But in order for sin-sick man to gain health of sin, he must accept the 
remedy which the great Physician provides. This acceptance is an act 
of the will, and it includes a belief in the love of God, and the formation 
of a purpose always to choose the right and not the wrong. I believe 
then in the necessity of repentance and faith for sinful men. 

I believe also that the acceptance on man’s part of God’s proffered 
salvation is the birth of the new or eternal life in the individual soul. 
All men need to be born anew and from above, both on the ground of 
their relation to nature and because they are sinners. I believe then in 
the doctrine of regeneration. 
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But the new life, or eternal life, must develop. I believe therefore in 
the doctrine of sanctification. 

I believe that regeneration and sanctification are secured by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit. I believe that He is also that Comforter, that is, the 
Strengthener, and that He is God working in us both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. But as his agency is not mechanical but vital, I 
believe in the necessity of man’s codperation with Him. Therefore we 
must work out our own salvation. I believe it is the office of the Holy 
Spirit to convince the world of sin in that the sin of the world is un- 
belief in Christ, of righteousness in that God’s righteousness is satisfied in 
Christ, of judgment in that sin is being separated from holiness. This 
judgment I believe will culminate at the end of this dispensation at the 
second coming of our Lord. 

As to future things, I believe that the supreme fact revealed is the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory to judgment. Christ’s judgment 
will not be arbitrary, but in righteousness, according to his gospel. This 
judgment, I believe, is final. The wicked shall forever depart from 
God, but the righteous shall forever live with God. I believe that 
| we shall all stand before the judgment seat of God, and each one of us 
:° shall give account of himself to God, whose servant each one is, and be- 
fore whom each standeth or falleth. 

Of the intermediate state I hold no positive doctrine. I do not 
know what effect physical death will have upon character. What I 
dread for my fellow-men is spiritual death. I am confronted with the 
tremendous fact that without the gospel they are dying. Character 
tends to fixity. The spirit of God will not strive with men forever. 
Then woe is me if I preach not the gospel at once. With the gospel 
message I believe there comes the decisive opportunity and obligation to 
repent. God help me so to present this message that men shall be saved 
by it and not lost. 

Those who do not hear the message in this life I trustfully leave to 
God. I do not claim to know God's method of dealing with them. 
But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain in their behalf 
what I conceive to be a reasonable hope that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has given no 
distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the gospel. 

In this world, for the procuring of holiness in man, I believe that the 
Holy Spirit works through the institutions and sacraments of the Church. 
The chief of these are the Sabbath, the rite of Baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath, and 
it should therefore be so used as to conduce to man’s highest welfare. 
I believe in its sacred use as a day of worship, of refreshment, and of 
doing good. I believe that all men have a right to its rest from labor 
and to its quiet use, free from the encroachments of greed and pleasure. 
The Sabbath I regard as one of the invaluable present blessings of 
Christ, and I consider it a great privilege to take this blessing into the 
monotony of heathen life. 

I believe in Baptism as a symbol of repentance, self-sacrifice, and 
purification. I believe in Infant Baptism as recognizing, what the 
Abrahamic covenant recognized, that the unit of society is the family, 
and that all the family are God’s children. 
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I believe in the Eucharist. It is properly called the Lord’s Supper 
because instituted by Him. I believe in its regular celebration as 
furnishing the special occasion for the heart of the Christian to be united 
with God. 

Finally, I believe in the Church of God. Although its outward form 
is manifold, because adapted to the various needs of men, and imperfect 
because conditioned by sinful men, yet it is the highest expression of 
God’s life in the world, and is therefore to be the community of all 
God’s saints. 

The work of the Church I believe to be the building up of the king- 
dom of God upon earth. Its work is not merely the saving of a few 
souls here or there, nor the saving of this or that nation, but the world 
is to be saved. Moreover, I believe that no part of humanity, whether 
nation or sect, can attain to its highest welfare until every part of the 
race surrenders itself to the good of the whole and is united to God. 
America cannot be saved until the uttermost parts of the earth shall 
come to God. God hath made of one every nation of men. The work 
of the Church is to make the world one in Christ Jesus. The kingdoms 
of this earth shall be the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 


Mr. Noyes having concluded his statements, the roll was called to 
give opportunity for questions by members of the Council. We cite a 
few questions and answers. 

Dr. Alexander. I would ask the candidate how far this hope of a 
future probation would enter into lis teachings. 

Mr. Noyes. Ican answer by my experience here, not at all in my 
teaching. It gives me a comforting thought of God. I do not promise 
to seal my lips forever to any man when I believe he could be helped to 
God" by knowing what my hope was. I should speak of it to them only 
with the hope of bringing men nearer to God. 

Dr. Alexander. You would not consider it a fundamental thought. 

Mr. Noyes. It is a hope only. 

Dr. Merriman. Do you believe heartily in the Apostles’ Creed ? 

Mr. Noyes. I do. 

Dr. Merriman. Can you subscribe to the Nicene Creed ? 

Mr. Noyes. I can. 

Dr. Merriman. Do you heartily accept the creed of this church ? 

Mr. Noyes. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Merriman. Can you heartily accept the creed promulgated by 
the Evangelical Alliance ? 

Mr. Noyes. I can. 

Dr. Merriman. Do you accept the creed of the Congregational 
Council ? 

Mr. Noyes. Yes, sir. 


5%. 
Mr. Noves’s LETTER TO THE BERKELEY STREET CHURCH. 


Boston, Nov. 12, 1888. 
My Dear FRrRienps, — In accordance with your letter to the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board, dated October 26, requesting 
them to appoint me as a missionary under their direction, the Committee 
took the matter into consideration, and at their request I appeared 
before them on the afternoon of October 31. I am informed that they 
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do not comply with your request and send you a letter giving the rea- 
sons for their refusal. It will be expected, therefore, that you have a 
statement of the case from my standpoint. I desire first to make a 
report of my conference with the Committee, and will then refer to the 
letter which they have sent to you. You will remember that this is not 
the first time that my case has come before the Committee, but I felt, 
and those who knew me best felt, that my views were not understood nor 
seen in their true proportion. My past expressions had been evidently 
misinterpreted. If they were capable of such misinterpretation in the 
past, they may be now. Such proves to be the fact. As I will shortly 
show more in detail, their letter to you takes expressions here and there 
from my previous papers and puts constructions on them which I can by 
no means warrant. 

You will not think it strange that I now wish to be judged by a paper 
which was calmly written and is the result of my best thought and my 
richest experience, rather than return to the expressions of a paper 
which has been so unjustly interpreted. For this reason, in the com- 
mittee room I refused to reaffirm former statements, because they had 
not been understood. But neither would I withdraw them; for I 
understood them, and I would do nothing that implied a recantation on 
my part. 

My last paper appeared to be satisfactory to the Council as well as to 
you and many other friends. It seemed to state my positions clearly 
and adequately. I thought it best therefore to stand on the basis of this 
paper. I considered that it would be just neither to the Committee nor 
to myself to take any other position. By it I wished to have all other 
statements explained, and by it I desired to be judged. 

The Committee asked some questions in regard to this paper, which 
they said was “ unintelligible ;”’ they could not “understand” it, and 
wished that I would “explain.” It seemed to me that many of these 
questions led to a more positive affirmation of views than I was prepared 
to make. Such questions I respectfully declined to answer. Where it 
was possible to reply by quoting from my paper or from the stenographic 
report of my examination by the Council I did so. 

Most of the questioning proceeded from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee and two of the Secretaries. 

- When I went to the Rooms I was aware that many conservative 
men, among whom was Dr. Dexter, had been working very hard to 
secure my appointment in the interests of peace and harmony, and I am 
sure that I met the Committee with the sincerest intention of helping to 
this end. My attitude was that of one who was willing to enter the 
service of the Board on the basis on which I had been ordained. If they 
did not wish me on that basis, I should not force myself with my 
views upon them. But on the other hand, it was not my place to so 
modify my position as to make their action in appointing me consistent 
with their previous action in rejecting me. I simply stood where I stood 
at my ordination, and regret that the Committee were not as favorably 
impressed as were the Council. 

After my session with the Committee had lasted nearly three hours, it 
was still apparent that there was a misunderstanding between us. Then 
for several minutes I spoke freely to them. I told them that I was a 
Christian, that I believed all the essential Christian doctrines, that I 
could subseribe to the great ecumenical creeds, that I found myself 
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understood wherever I went, among the churches, among ministers, 
among missionaries, but as soon as I came into dealings with them, 
I seemed to be misunderstood. I spoke of the fact that I had been edu- 
cated in a SPIRITUAL theology in which we were not accustomed to give 
sharp definitions to subjects such as this, which are not expressly re- 
vealed. Here was a problem, a PROBLEM to which I did not know the 
answer, and I wished I knew somebody that did. But they seemed to 
want a definite answer to the problem, more definite than I could give. 
But, they asked, Why is it that we MISUNDERSTAND you? Because, I 
replied, what I consider unimportant, you seem to consider all-important. 

When I finished, the Committee excused me. 

I will now speak in particular of the letter sent by the Prudential 
Committee to this church, in which the reasons are given for their action 
in declining to comply with your request.’ I have referred to the fact 
that for some reason my former statements to the Prudential Committee 
have not been justly interpreted. It has seemed to me that there has 
been a disposition to search out and magnify the reasons why I should 
not be appointed, rather than a desire to view my doctrinal belief in 
its true proportions, and in its relation to the doctrines commonly held 
by the churches. A careful examination of the letter addressed to the 
Berkeley Street Church confirms me in this impression. There are three 
things about the letter to which I feel obliged to call your attention in 
simple justice to myself, and I will try to do it without reflecting un- 
kindly upon the Committee. 

The assertion that I refused to withdraw my former statements is 
made over and over again, while absolutely nothing is said of the fact 
that I just as emphatically refused to reaffirm my former statements. 
Common fairness would seem to require some allusion to this fact in a 
paper emanating from such a judicial body as the Prudential Committee. 
It has been the evident determination of the writers of the letter to de- 
cide my case upon the basis of my previous statements rather than upon 
my last paper. It will be admitted by all, I think, that there were 
certain infelicities connected with my getting my earlier statement before 
the Committee which ought to entitle me to a new presentation of the 
case. 

To make this plain, I would like to state briefly the manner in which 
my case came up for action. After expressing, in my written applica- 
tion for appointment, my acceptance of the fundamental Christian doc- 
trines, I was invited to a personal conference with the Secretaries, and 
was received with the utmost cordiality. I was permitted and even 
urged to express my views most amply in regard to the one matter of a 
continued probation. I also fully expressed my strong belief in the 
importance of all choices between good and evil which a man makes in 
this life. Then a written statement purporting to be a report of the 
views I thus orally expressed was made up by the questioners and sub- 
mitted to the Committee before I was allowed to see it. This was the 
basis of my first rejection. And after such rejection, the paper was 
returned to me for approval or such modification as I desired to make. 
This led to a letter, written by me June 17, 1886, in which I declined to 
give my assent to this report of the Secretary, for the following among 
other reasons :— 

(1) It gathers together language which I used in a long conversation 


with the three Secretaries. The exigencies of such a conversation, which 
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was of a free and informal character, naturally gave rise to words and 
expressions which were not carefully defined. These have been used in 
the aforesaid statement without any explanation, and hence the way is 
thrown open to inferences as to my belief which are unwarranted. 

The statement makes no distinction between my settled convictions 
and my mere hopes or opinions. This may be the fault of my own words 
in the conversation with the Secretaries, but, at any rate, as the state- 
ment stands, I am not fairly represented, for I am made to express dog- 
matic assertions in regard to certain phases of my belief which I do not 
feel warranted in expressing. 

Moreover, the report of the Secretary almost ignored all that I said 
about the decisiveness of all choices in this life. In short, I considered 
the whole report was one-sided and incomplete. 

Upon this reply of mine has been based all action of the Committee in 
my case ever since. Upon it they have three times rejected me. But 
when it is remembered that this letter was not a calm natural expression 
of my views, but was written in self-defense against unjust imputations, it 
will not be considered strange that I do not wish to reaffirm its state- 
ments, as a fair expression of my position. A statement written, as that 
reply was, to refute unjust expressions of my views could not in the very 
nature of the case be symmetrical, but the Committee have constantly 
insisted on referring to it. 

When my case again came up in April, 1887, when with Mr. Torrey I 
attempted to express my views in their right proportions, the Committee 
went back to this same paper and made it the basis of another rejection. 
When therefore I met them this-last time, I said to them, and repeated 
it again and again, that I would not reaffirm those original statements. 
I also said that I would not withdraw them, because that might imply a 
recantation on my part of my actual views, held then as now, subordi- 
nately, but interpreted by them as vital and constituent parts of my 
faith. 

I asked this privilege when I appeared before the Committee the last 
time, repeatedly saying that I desired to be judged solely upon my last 
paper, which was the result of my ripest thought and richest experience. 
Instead of taking this paper as the basis of their judgment, the writers of 
the letter have gone back to a statement which was written, as I have 
said, when I was put before the Committee in a defensive and contro- 
versial attitude, and on that based all their action. Moreover, they have 
taken from their context in this statement of mine certain phrases, out of 
which they form their chief argument against my appointment. For 
example, the letter reiterates again and again such phrases as “ the belief 
in a continued probation,” ‘in harmony with Scripture,” ‘ honors Christ 
in giving completeness to his work,” “a necessary corollary,” * the uni- 
versality of the atonement.’’ But it should be known that with these 
phrases were coupled such other modifying phrases as the following, of 
which the Committee’s letter makes no mention: “mere hopes or opin- 
ions,” “at best only a corollary,” “to me it seems a necessary corollary,” 
‘in what way He (Christ) may be presented to men in the intermediate 
state we cannot tell,” “it does not come within the province of the Bible, 
as a practical book addressing motives to particular men, to reveal in 
explicit terms something which did not pertain to their immediate 
needs,” “not explicitly revealed and enforced,” “not a fundamental 
and central doctrine of Christianity,” “open to conviction in whatever 
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direction truth may lead,” “it (the dogma) might be eliminated, with- 
out destroying the fabric of my belief,” “I disclaim the phrase that 
it is a part of the substance of the gospel,” “it is rather a corollary 
and inference.” All these phrases, beside many other long sentences and 
paragraphs in the same tenor, are in the paper from which the condem- 
natory phrases have been selected, and thus an argument built up for my 
rejection. It is apparent that justice has not been done to my attitude 
to this question, but everything that could be quoted on one side has been 
quoted, while all my modifying phrases have passed for nothing. 

(II) One of the most serious and significant defects of the letter which 
has been addressed to you is one which I can but feel is a striking illus- 
tration of the spirit and methods which have characterized the treatment 
of my case from the very beginning. I refer to the misquotation from 
my statement of belief which you will find on page eight’ of the (MS.) 
letter. After stating that I have not consciously altered my beliefs, ete., 
the letter goes on to say, ** Moreover, he now uses the following language.” 
It then purports to quote literally from the statement which I made before 
the Council and from the stenographie report of the replies which I made 
during the examination. There are three quotations. The first and 
third are literally correct; but the second is strangely distorted from its 
original form, and so worded as to make conspicuous and emphatic a 
belief which I do not hold and which I have solemnly repudiated before 
the Committee. The words which are quoted in the letter as my lan- 
guage are as follows: “J entertain a reasonable hope that the love of 
God in Christ will be revealed after death to those who have not 
received Him or rejected Him on earth.” 

The words which I actually used in my statement of faith are quite 
different. Speaking of those who do not hear the message in this life, 
I said, “I entertain in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable 
hope, that somehow, before their destinies are fixed, there shall be re- 
vealed to them the love of God in Christ Jesus.” 

This misquoted passage will probably be regarded as one of the most 
telling passages on the list of those which are adduced to justify the 
action of the Committee in rejecting me, and in this misquoted form it 
seems to commit me to the most obnoxious misconception of the hope 
which I really hold. 

The change in the language of this quotation may have been uncon- 
scious on the part of those who framed the letter. If it was, it is cer- 
tainly a striking illustration of the assertion which I have made many 
times, that the Committee do not understand me. 

In the final vote of the Committee to “decline to appoint,” there are 
again phrases selected here and there from my former paper, all on 
one side of the question, followed by the statement that I know of “ no 
change in his (my) feelings or his (my) expression of them, nor in his 
(my) position since he (I) first presented them to the Prudential Com- 
mittee in 1886, except that his (my) faith has become ‘more vital.’” 
This last phrase, “ more vital,” is the only quotation from my last paper, 
and the intention in quoting it is evidently to make the impression that my 
views on the question at issue are more vital, whereas the truth is that 
when I said at my examination by the Council that ‘“ my faith is more 
vital now than it was then,” I referred to the whole body of my belief. 
The question raised at the Council to which I gave this answer, I under- 


1 This was subsequently explained to be a “clerical error.” 
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stood to have reference to my whole system of doctrine, and I replied 
that my faith was more vital now than then. It is hardly fair to take 
this expression out of its connection and apply it to one set of selected 
phrases in such a way that my real attitude to the question involved is 
misrepresented. Nothing of this kind may have been intended, but the 
cumulative force of the argument is unfortunately in this direction. No 
consideration seems to have been taken of the fact that I desired to have 
all previous statements explained in the light of my last paper, and that 
I be judged by it. 

I am sure that I shall be pardoned by the friends of the Board and 
by the Christian community if I say just a few words concerning my own 
personal feelings in this matter. I am deeply conscious of the fact that 
the body which has declined to accede to your request with reference to 
my appointment comprises men whose learning and experience justly 
give to their decisions great weight. I am also conscious of the fact 
that I am a young man with comparatively little experience and influ- 
ence. I have honestly tried to repress the feelings of annoyance and 
disappointment which have naturally arisen from my unfortunate experi- 
ences at the Mission Rooms. And I think that you will bear me witness 
that I have seldom alluded to them in private and never in public. 

Some things, however, I am constrained to say here in closing. I have 
no disposition to pose as a martyr, but it seems to me that those of us 
who have been rejected as unfit for missionary service, while at the same 
time we have been practically unanimously approved by Congregational 
Councils, have a right to feel that we have been subjected without good 
cause to no little inconvenience and indeed to great injustice. .As to my- 
self, I have been made unpleasantly notorious. I have been branded as 
unsound in the faith by men of large influence and reputation. I have 
been made an object of suspicion among pulpit supply committees and 
other good people; I have been placed in a false position of antagonism 
toward the great missionary organization in whose lap I was nurtured 
and whose name and fame are among the most precious treasures of my 
heart ; I have been held back from what I have solemnly believed to be 
my God-appointed life-work, — and all for what? Not because I do not 
hold the fundamental Christian doctrines, but because I am unwilling to 
accept one particular solution of a dark and mysterious problem. 

And now what is this thing which has been the source of so much 
discussion, misunderstanding, and disturbance? A hope. A hope which 
is not claimed in my statements, past or present, to be a doctrine or a 
part of a doctrine, which is not claimed to be explicitly taught in the 
Scriptures, but which belongs to that great class of tentative suppositions 
which afford some relief to the Christian scholar and worker while he is 
struggling with the mighty problems of the Divine government ; a hope 
which in one form or another is entertained by every Christian heart. 
The form in which this hope comes to me I have already expressed as 
follows: “* Those who do not hear the message in this life, I trustfully 
leave to God. Ido not claim to know God’s method of dealing with 
them. But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain in their be- 
half what I conceive to be a reasonable hope, that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has given no 
distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the gospel.” 

The case is now returned to your hands. I regret that the issue is 
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not what many hoped it would be, but I have tried to bring about a 
peaceful adjustment of differences, and at the same time to be loyal to 
you and true to myself. 
For the same purpose I have written this letter to you, and trust that 
I have stated the case fairly. Yours fraternally, 
Wm. H. Noyes. 


III. 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE BoARD AT CHICAGO, OcTOBER 6, 1892. 


“Tn view of the complications of this case, and of the fact that the 
Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed it, and 
that the Mission has made no request concerning a change in the rela- 
tions of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to recom- 
mend that the Prudential Committee have further correspondence with 
the Mission and take such action as seems best for the interest of the 
Mission.” 


IV. 
CoRRESPONDENCE. 


I. PERSONAL LETTER OF MR. ELLISON TO MR. NOYES. 
Boston, October 20, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Noyes, —I was not present at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Board recently held at Chicago, but am’ informed that refer- 
ence was there made to you and your relations to the Board. I write to 
ask for some information as to your views about future probation ; my 
reason for so doing is that I voted against your appointment solely be- 
cause I judged from your statement to the Prudential Committee that 
you believed in a future probation, whereas in a conversation held with 
your brother soon after you left for Japan he stated that you did not 
believe in it. If he is correct, then I did not rightly interpret your 
statement, and I do not wish to make any mistake again. As regards 
this subject, you are aware that the Board, by the adoption of Dr. 
Storrs’s interpretation of the action at Des Moines, practically divided 
candidates for appointment as missionaries into two classes : — 

1. Those who believe an opportunity for repentance will be given 
after death to those who did not hear of Christ in this life. 

2. Those who do not find this theory sustained by the Bible and do 
not hold it as a part of an accepted speculative scheme, but leave the 
whole matter in the hands of God. 

Will you kindly write me to which of these two classes you belong, 
and will you please do so very briefly? I think all that will be neces- 
sary is simply for you to say, *‘ To the first,” or ‘To the second,” as the 
ease may be. If your brother could say plainly to me that you do not 
believe in a future probation, certainly you can make the same clear 
statement of it tome. Iam not versed in eschatology, and long intri- 
cate theological statements puzzle me sadly. I write this letter of my 
own volition, and without the knowledge of any other member of the 
Prudential Committee. An early reply will very greatly oblige 

Wm. P. ELLison. 
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II. REPLY OF MR. NOYES TO MR. ELLISON. 


MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, December 4, 1892. 

Dear Mr. Etuison, — Your letter of October 20 is received and I 
wish first to express my appreciation of your kindness in writing directly 
to me. My brother is right in saying that I do not believe in a future 
probation, for by believe he means to be sure of, and I am certain that I 
have never expressed myself as sure of this dogma, and so I consider 
that I am not to be classed under the first alternative which you quote 
from Dr. Storrs, for I certainly am not one of those who are sure that 
there is a future probation. As for the second alternative, I am willing 
to say that I “do not find this theory sustained by the Bible” in the 
sense that it is not “explicitly revealed,” but I think the Bible leaves 
room for it. Again, I can say that I “do not hold it as a part of an 
accepted speculative scheme,” if “ accepted” means fixed and if I still 
have the liberty to think about the matter. But even with these expla- 
nations I much prefer to express my ideas in my own language, as fol- 
lows: ‘Those who do not hear the (gospel) message in this life, I 
trustfully leave to God. I do not claim to know God’s method of deal- 
ing with them. But I do not refuse to think about them. I entertain 
in their behalf what I conceive to be a reasonable hope that somehow 
before their destinies are fixed there shall be revealed to them the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which God has 
given no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty of the gospel.” It 
may interest you to know that except through American friends and 
newspapers I should not have this subject called to mind from one year’s 
end to another. Yours most truly, 

Wm. H. Noyes. 


Wis 


TESTIMONIES OF MISSIONARIES, IN REPLY TO THE PRUDENTIAL Com- 
MITTEE’S LETTER OF INQUIRY CONCERNING Rev. W. H. Noyes. 


“T once took pains to inquire directly of Mr. Noyes concerning his 
theology, and judging from that apparently frank and free conversation 
it does not seem to me that he holds any belief that is interfering with 
his preaching Christ as our only Saviour and this life as our only proba- 
tion.” 

“IT do not remember to have ever heard him refer to the question of a 
future probation.” 

“T believe him to be a man of good ability, of earnest Christian 
spirit, of true piety, and to be sound in the faith in all essentials. What- 
ever minor peculiarities of doctrine he may hold, I believe never ap- 
peared in his work.” 

“IT do not remember ever to have heard him say anything about the 
future state of those dying without the knowledge of Christ.” 

“T am glad to say, however, that I have met Mr. and Mrs. Noyes 
time and again, have spent considerable time in their society, and feel 
quite well acquainted with them. If Mr. Noyes has any peculiar 
theological views, it does not crop out in our intercourse with him.” 

“‘T have never heard him utter a-word that would touch the most sen- 
sitively orthodox mind in our Mission, or that would set him off from us 
for a moment.” 
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VI. 
A MINUTE AND RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PRUDENTIAL CoMMIT- 
TEE, ApriL 11, 1893. 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Board in Chicago, 1892, the 
question of receiving Rev. William H. Noyes under its care and direc- 
tion, and enrolling him with its missionary force in Japan, was referred 
by the Board to the Prudential Committee, with the following recom- 
mendation: “In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact 
that the Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed it, 
and that the Mission has made no request concerning a change in the 
relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to 
recommend that the Prudential Committee have further communication 
with the Mission, and take such action as seems best for the interest of 
the Mission.” 

In accordance with these ingtructions the Committee communicated to 
the missionaries of the Board in Japan inquiries relative to the Berkeley 
Temple Mission which has been maintained in that empire for the last 
four years. Owing to different degrees of acquaintance with the condi- 
tion and working of that mission, the replies differ in the amount of 
information given, but they all speak of it in favorable terms. In the 
mean time, before those inquiries reached Japan, testimony was received 
that Mr. and Mrs. Noyes were working harmoniously in their present 
relations to the Mission of the American Board, and that the Mission, by 
unanimous vote, expressed its desire that they be received under the 
direction and care of the Board. 

No instruction was given to the Committee to open further corre- 
spondence with Mr. Noyes as to the theological question on which his 
position, seven years ago, was deemed inadmissible by a commanding 
majority both of the Committee and of the Board. Apparently the 
whole subject was intentionally left to be treated, at this time, not as 
a case of original application by a candidate for appointment, but of the 
transfer from one organization to another of a missionary already in the 
distant field, personal interviews with whom are not practicable, but 
concerning whom those working by his side must naturally have recent 
and full information. Yet, in view of the repeated and unrepealed 
votes of the Board in 1886 and 1887, it has been gratifying to the Com- 
mittee to observe that in a recent delineation of his position, frankly 
made to a member of its subcommittee in answer to a personal request 
in a letter which has been laid before the Committee, Mr. Noyes avows 
none of the doctrinal convictions which the Board in its careful and re- 
peated instructions has twice before disallowed. He does not speak of 
the doctrine of a future probation as a scriptural and an important doe- 
trine, or as one which honors Christ in giving completeness to his work. 
He does not declare that in his view particular passages of Scripture 
refer to it, or that to him it seems a necessary corollary to the belief in 
the universality of the Lord’s Atonement. He does not represent him- 
self as established in it, in the sense that increasing light more and 
more inclines him to it. He does not present it as a dogma to be de- 
duced as an inference from the positive teaching of Scripture. It was 
upon such declarations of opinion, formerly made by him, that the Board 
approved with emphasis the twofold declinatures of the Committee in 
those years to appoint Mr. Noyes to missionary service. It is certainly 
to be noted that they are not now repeated by him. 
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On the other hand, he distinctly declares that he does not find the 
doctrine of a future probation either revealed or sustained by the Bible, 
though still thinking that the Bible leaves room for it. He does not 
feel sure that there is a future probation, and does not hold it as part of 
a fixed or accepted speculative scheme. But he trustfully leaves to God 
the question of the destiny of those who do not hear the gospel message 
in this life, not claiming to know God’s method of dealing with them, 
though entertaining for himself what he conceives to be a reasonable 
hope that in some way, before their destinies are fixed, God’s love in 
Christ will be revealed to them. He presents this not as a conviction 
but a hope, which plainly does not limit his missionary zeal, or enter 
into the substance of his faith; and he adds the significant statement 
that “‘ except through American friends and newspapers I should not have 
this subject called to mind from one year’s end to another.” That he 
should say this, of his own motion, after four years of experience, in a 
land where the question concerning those without the gospel might be 
supposed to be constantly before him, may fairly be accepted, in an 
impartial and friendly estimate of his words, as showing the sincerity 
and the completeness with which, in the absence of any positive con- 
viction, he leaves the whole question to God, as one to which He has 
given no distinct answer. 

The Committee certainly has not proceeded hastily in this novel and 
exceptional case, nor has it been unmindful of previous instructions 
received from the Board. It has sought neither to invite nor to avoid 
responsibility, but simply to do its duty, with conscientious carefulness, 
to the churches and individual Christians loving the Board, and em- 
ploying it as their missionary agent, and under the instructions which it 
has repeatedly received. It holds itself bound, under those imperative 
and continuing instructions, to prevent the doctrine of future probation 
from becoming an element, directly or indirectly, in the message which 
the Board sends to the world. Accordingly, it must refuse appointment, 
as it has heretofore done and as it still does, to those holding that 
doctrine to be a constituent part of the gospel of Christ, or to have 
authority from him; to those with whom it is a formulated conviction, or 
who show toward it a distinct dogmatic tendency. Until the present 
basis of administration is essentially changed, the Committee holds itself 
so far expressly limited. But it is also authorized, and distinctly in- 
structed, to consider by itself each case coming before it; to give com- 
mission to any one, otherwise well qualified, who leaves the whole mo- 
mentous matter in the hands of Him who as Judge of all the earth will 
do what is right, in wisdom and love; and to form its own judgment, 
with kindness and candor, as to the amount and the spiritual force of 
any tendency which may appear, in any candidate, toward the opinion 
which it must not indorse. 

The Committee, aiming, now as always, to interpret its instructions 
fairly and sympathetically, with justice to all, and in honor toward the 
Board, is willing to believe, from the reply of Mr. Noyes to a member 
of the Committee, and from the concurrent testimony of eminent and hon- 
ored missionaries who have worked with him in Japan in the common 
evangelizing endeavor, and in freest interchange of feeling and thought, 
that his experience and discipline in, missionary work have essentially 
restrained or essentially modified any tendency which may before have 
been believed to exist in him, toward the dogma of a future probation. 
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In view, therefore, of all the facts above recited, some of which are 
new and obviously exceptional, and all of which are of manifest im- 
portance, the Committee adopts the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That under the authority given to the Committee by the 
Board at its late Annual Meeting, and after the particular correspon- 
dence to which it was enjoined, Rev. William H. Noyes be hereafter 
enrolled as one of its missionaries in Japan ; that as such he be affection- 
ately commended to the churches, pastors, and missionaries there, with 
the renewed expression by the Committee of its warm personal interest 
in himself, and in the assured expectation on its part that his labor will 
be earnest, his teaching conformed to the common evangelical faith, and 
his spirit toward both the Mission and the Board confiding and loyal. 

This action shall take effect when the clerk of the Committee is ad- 
vised by Mr. Noyes that he desires and accepts the appointment thus 
made as a missionary under the Board, that he has been released from 
existing engagements, and that all the requirements of comity toward 
the organization which sent him out, and which has supported and 
directed him in Japan, have been duly observed. 


VII. 
LETTERS FROM Mr. Noyes TO THE COMMITTEE AND THE CLERK. 


MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10, 1893. 
To the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Commissioners 

Sor Foreign Missions : 

RESPECTED AND Dear Srrs,—I have received through Dr. Strong 
a paper from you recording your enrollment of me as a missionary 
in Japan, when I have been released from existing engagements and 
accept the appointment. This offer of a position of service and responsi- 
bility does me great honor. More than even while I was in America, 
I appreciate the advantages of direct connection with the Board, and 
should rejoice most heartily to spend my life in the service which my 
parents have rendered doubly honorable in my eyes. 

That your action coincides also with the wish of my fellow-workers 
here gives additional strength to my desire to join the service in which 
they are nobly engaged. Both my own inclination and the wish of my 
friends in this and other lands would be gratified by my enrollment as an 
American Board missionary. 

But satisfactory as is the final vote recorded in the paper sent to me, 
it is not to be separated from the considerations which led to it. I wish 
that these were such that I might give to them my unqualified assent, 
but I cannot do so with candor. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that I was requested by Mr. 
Ellison simply to classify myself under one of two alternatives which 
were presented, A courteous letter required a courteous reply, and so I 
undertook the task of fitting my ideas into the mould of another person’s 
language, but closed my letter by repeating my own language. This 
attempt of mine seems to have given rise to the inference that I withdrew 
my previous statements. To be sure I do not care to lay stress on the 
statements produced under the infelicitous circumstances of seven years 
ago ; for I have since made a full and symmetrical statement of my 
belief, upon which I am content to rest my case. The simple fact, how- 
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ever, that in my letter to Mr. Ellison I did not reaffirm my former 
statements does not warrant the inference that I disown them. But in 
the paper sent to me it is noted that certain selected phrases of mine 
are not now repeated by me, and the way is thus opened for the inference 
that they have been tacitly withdrawn and that there has been a change 
in my views since I used them. This appearance of change is height- 
ened by the comparison immediately made between these former 
“ declarations of opinion ” and my later ones. 

Moreover, the method of comparison used gives an appearance of 
great contrast between my former and my present statements. For 
these selected expressions of mine are severed from their connections and 
modifications and accumulated in such a way that they represent me as 
holding formerly a more radical position than I ever held. To a degree, 
also, my later expressions are selected so that they make my present 
position seem as moderate as possible. Whereas a comparison of my 
earlier and later statements by whole sentences or paragraphs, and not 
by dismembered phrases, would reveal no inconsistency. I should not 
be just to myself if I allowed these disconnected phrases to stand as a 
representation of my views at any time; nor would it be just to you to 
allow you to appoint me on the supposition that there had been a change 
in my views. 

If my missionary record and the testimony of my fellows on the field, 
added to my own statement of belief, have set me forth in a different 
light from that in which I formerly appeared under the theological 
scrutiny to which I was then subjected, that is due to the differing 
circumstances of that time and this, and not to a change in my views. 
Never have I been given to the parading of my opinion about a continued 
probation. If, in time past, I seemed to make it unduly prominent, that 
is because, in my self-defense, I was compelled to do so. 

Again, in regard to the second sentence on page five of the paper, it is 
not true that actually there has been an essential restraint or an essential 
modification of the movements of my thought on this subject ; but it is 
true that experience on the field has failed to develop what may have 
seemed to some to be dangerous and perversive tendencies in me. 

But whatever misapprehensions there may have been in the past, it is 
a pleasure to learn that you are satisfied with my present attitude toward 
this question, as it appears from my missionary record and the testimony 
of my friends, namely, that my opinion on this subject is held in subordi- 
nation to the great truths of Christianity, and that it “ does not limit my 
missionary zeal.” In regard to my general theological position, I sup- 
pose that the vote appointing me was taken on the basis of my statement 
of belief made to the Council which ordained me. This is quite satisfac- 
tory, for that statement essentially represents my present position. I 
note with satisfaction too that within the bounds of the “ common evan- 
gelical faith” no restriction is imposed upon my liberty of thought and 
speech. 

In view of these facts and with the explanations given above, if my 
church approves, I am ready humbly and cordially to accept appoint- 
ment. Sincerely yours, 

Wi11aM H. Noyes. 


MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10, 1893. 
Enclosed you will please find my reply to the 


Dear Dr. Strona, 
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paper received from the Prudential Committee a month ago. I have 
not yet communicated with my committee on the subject, for I thought 
that any action on their part would be dependent on the approval given 
by the Prudential Committee to my reply. 

Yours sincerely, Witi1aM H. Noyes. 


VIII. 


MINUTE OF THE BERKELEY TEMPLE FoREIGN MIsst1onARY CoMMIT- 
TEE, ADOPTED Monpay, Juty 17, 1893. 


The correspondence between the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board and Rev. W. H. Noyes, in which the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes as a missionary of the Board is made by the Committee and 
accepted by him with mutual explanations, having been laid before us 
through copies forwarded by Mr. Noyes to his brother, Rev. C. L. 
Noyes, a member of this committee : — 

Voted, That we indorse with hearty gratification the steps which have 
thus far been taken toward the transfer of Mr. W. H. Noyes to the 
service of the American Board. 

Voted, That a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. R. B. Tobey, C. L. 
Noyes, and F. G. Pratt, jun., be appointed and empowered to act during 
the interim in the sessions of this committee in facilitating such transfer, 
by securing the consent of Berkeley Street Church to the release of Mr. 
Noyes as its foreign missionary, and by making arrangements to convey 
the property of the Berkeley Temple Mission in Japan to the American 
Board. 

Voted, That the secretary of this committee forward a copy of this 
minute to the Clerk of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board. 

IX. 


MINUTE AND RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE, 
Juty 18, 1893. 


The question of the appointment of Rev. William H. Noyes as a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Japan having been referred to the 
Prudential Committee by the Board at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
it was taken up by the Committee as soon thereafter as other duties 
permitted, in a spirit of entire candor and cordiality, of personal friendli- 
ness toward Mr. Noyes, and of earnest desire to make the appointment 
if this could be done without disregarding previous positive decisions of 
the Board and refusing to obey its repeated instructions. The Minute 
and Resolution which accompany this Report were accordingly adopted 
by the Committee on the eleventh of April, by a nearly unanimous vote, 
after prolonged consideration and discussion, and were at once forwarded 
to Mr. Noyes. The provisional action thus taken, to go into effect on a 
notification from him of his desire for and acceptance of the appointment 
thus made, was based, as will be seen, on representations from mission- 
aries in Japan, and on what seemed to the Committee a fair, while a 
generous and sympathetic, interpretation of a letter from Mr. Noyes, not 
solicited by the Committee, but addressed to a member of it in answer 
to a note of personal inquiry ; and strong hope was entertained that the 
course thus taken would in the end command general assent, and that 
further discussion of the controverted case would not be required. The 
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possibility was undoubtedly foreseen that some might feel that the Com- 
mittee, in its desire for a result satisfactory to all, had put a construction 
of unwarranted liberality on the letter of Mr. Noyes; but it had certainly 
not intended to press his words beyond their natural scope and force, 
and in the consciousness of this its members were content to suffer any 
candid criticism. 

Letters, however, have been recently received from Mr. Noyes, and 
are herewith printed — written after the Minute and Resolution of the 
Committee had been for several weeks in his hands, though written be- 
fore consultation on his part with those now supporting him, and sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Prudential Committee before any further 
action should be taken — in which he states distinctly that while he does 
not care to lay stress on the statements of opinion made by him seven 
years ago, and while he thinks that in the selection and arrangement of 
those statements, as made at the time, their intended meaning was exag- 
gerated or unduly emphasized, the statements themselves have not been 
tacitly withdrawn by him, as the Committee had gladly inferred; that 
there has been no change in his views since he used them; that experi- 
ence in the missionary field has brought neither restraint nor modification 
to the movements of his thoughts on the subject, as the Committee had 
confidently hoped; and that it would not be just to himself to allow the 
Committee to appoint him on the supposition that there had been any 
change in his views. 

Such a declaration is altogether frank and manly on the part of Mr. 
Noyes, and it increases the respect of the Committee for him. But it 
obviously places the Committee, in its judgment, in a position which for- 
bids the decisive action of making the appointment. I¢ was upon these 
specific statements, now declared by him to be not withdrawn, and upon 
the views commonly understood to be set forth in them, that the Board 
in 1886, and again in 1887, rejected the primary and the repeated appli- 
cations of Mr. Noyes for missionary appointment. It was thus twice de- 
cided by it, after full discussion, by overwhelming majorities, that it 
would not be best to give him the appointment which he desired and 
sought, while he should continue to maintain these statements and to 
hold the views apparently conveyed in them. 

The Board alone can reverse these decisions, or declare them hereafter 
of no effect. The Committee would be plainly usurping a power which 
it does not possess in undertaking to do this. It has no desire whatever 
to release itself from any just responsibility by pleading uncertainty as to 
its authority. But an authority of such extraordinary reach and energy 
as would here be implied it has certainly never hitherto exercised, or 
supposed itself to hold; and if it had been intended to delegate to it such ° 
an authority by the vote at Chicago, this should manifestly have been done 
in terms unmistakable, not by obscure and uncertain implication, through 
words adopted without debate, and not decisively touching this point. 

The Board is of course competent to say, whenever it will, that objec- 
tionable statements on which it had previously founded action of refusal, 
while continuing to stand unwithdrawn, shall be accounted no bar to 
subsequent appointment, if missionaries desire this, and if the Committee 
shall deem it expedient. This belongs to its sovereignty, under Christ 
and with loyalty to the churches, in administering its own affairs. But 
the Committee can by no means assume such an office. Vaguely and 
doubtfully to infer the delegation to it of an authority so dominating, and 
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in effect so revolutionary, and then to proceed to act affirmatively upon 
this inference, would not only contradict the whole practice of the Com- 
mittee, but, if unrebuked, would in its judgment constitute a precedent 
of very threatening force. 

In the absence therefore of any authority of which it has been certified 
to do what the Board appointing it has formally and repeatedly refused 
to do, the Committee can proceed no further in the case of Mr. Noyes. 
Whatever may have been, or may now be, the individual wishes of mem- 
bers of the Committee, it is their common conviction that the letters 
lately received make it impossible for them to take further steps in the 
matter before them. 

Resolved, accordingly, that the Committee take no further action on 
the missionary appointment of Rev. Mr. Noyes, and that a copy of this 
resolution, with the foregoing Minute, be forwarded to Mr. Noyes. 


X. 


MINUTE ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY BY THE BERKELEY STREET CHURCH, 
Boston, Juty 28, 1893. 


In view of the recently published correspondence between the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board and Rev. William H. Noyes, 
the accredited missionary of Berkeley Temple, together with the hearty 
indorsement of him by all the Congregational missionaries of Japan, — 

We, the members of the church, desire to express to Mr. Noyes our 
unqualified approval of his part of the correspondence as well as of his 
entire course of action since he left us for his work in Japan. 

He has proved himself a devoted and successful Christian teacher, 
“a workman that needeth not to be ashamed,” and, as we believe, “ ap- 
proved unto God.” 

We gladly welcomed the action of the Prudential Committee in the 
proffered enrollment of Mr. Noyes as a missionary under their direction, 
believing with all sincere lovers of Foreign Missions that this seemed 
the harbinger of a peaceful termination of some of the existing diffi- 
culties. 

In common with all such well-wishers of the American Board, we can 
but regret the subsequent action of the Prudential Committee by which 
they rescinded their previous action in his appointment. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





THe Piace or Curist In Mopern THEoLoGy. By A. M. Farrparrn, 
M. A., D. D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, ete., ete. Pp. xxiii, 
556. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 


While there is in this work abundance of matter calling for unquali- 
fied praise, it belongs to that high order of books that can dispense with 
commendation, and that seek rather to be understood that they may 


accomplish their mission of enlightenment and emancipation. If, there- 
fore, one would do the work due honor, one must first of all ascertain 
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its distinctive purpose, and afterwards measure its achievements by the 
standard that it sets for itself. 

In the dialectical tangle in which the public mind had been involved 
respecting the doctrine of State Rights and the logic of secession, the great 
service rendered by Daniel Webster consisted in his clear and irresistible 
appeal to the constitution of the country. The constitution was the basis 
of fact upon which the Union rested, and the return to that fixed instru- 
ment was a movement out of sophistry, illusion, and mental helplessness. 
The philosophical parallel to this experience in our own political history is 
the cry of the present time, “ Back to Kant.” In the wandering mazes 
and endless labyrinths of the various systems of the Absolute that had 
followed each other in swift and marvelous succession — a succession 
in which the latest comers devoured their predecessors as in Pharaoh’s 
dream the lean-kine devoured the fat —the critical intellect of Germany 
and Europe felt it must find some indisputable starting-point from which 
it could go forth upon a more rational and profitable movement. For this 
valid and indisputable beginning Kant stood; back of him for the dis- 
cussion of modern problems it seemed unnecessary to go, and from him, 
as supplying the true principle and impulse of philosophical speculation, 
thinkers might venture again and with vaster hope. Precisely analogous 
has been the movement in Christian thought. Wearied with the accumu- 
lation of tradition in ecclesiastical forms, in Biblical interpretation, in 
theoretical opinion, and in the whole philosophy of Christianity, the ques- 
tion rose in the hearts of a multitude of investigators at the same time: 
How does this theological inheritance of ours stand related to the mind 
and spirit of the Founder of our religion? The new glimpses that 
scholars and divines were able to get into the consciousness of Christ, 
raised the hope that if only the results of these centuries of development 
could be placed in his presence, a new impulse would undoubtedly be 
received for further and purer evolution. In this way the cry character- 
istic of our time has been born, “ Back to Christ!’ Dr. Fairbairn’s 
book may fairly be described as the firstfruits, in our English tongue, 
of the purely theological endeavor to reconstruct the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity through the new wealth of ideas and insights of modern scholar- 
ship, and from the vantage-ground of the nobler positions made possible 
by this rich and profound return to Christ. 

At the outset of the discussion the author calls attention to the new 
element in theology, the peculiar feeling for Christ. This feeling is not 
due to greater devoutness or nobleness in the scholars of to-day; it owes 
its existence largely to an ampler and surer historical knowledge of 
Christ. An illuminating comparison is instituted at this point between 
two characteristic theological libraries of the first and last thirds of the 
present century. Among the multitude of contrasts involved in the com- 
parison is the supreme one, that in the older library there were almost 
no books bearing upon Christ himself, while the chief feature in the 
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library of to-day is the number and extraordinary quality of works de- 
voted to the recovery of the mind of the Master. But this endeavor to 
recover Christ implies a method that is historical, that arraigns at the 
bar of his mind the whole theological movement of the centuries. Con- 
sequently, the recovered Christ being the creative force working in vari- 
ous environments, we must consider the successive results, analyzing 
them into their pure and alien elements, and while recognizing the valid 
and abiding increment that may and indeed must come by development, 
yet deciding and measuring this by the creative consciousness of Christ. 
That consciousness is the original, permanent, and sole standard in Chris- 
tian thought and life. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s work becomes, therefore, first an exposition and criti- 
cal estimate of the entire history of theological opinion; and in the 
second place a sketch of the main lines of a Christian theology through 
the supreme fact in the consciousness of Christ —the Fatherhood of 
God. The starting-point of the historical exposition and estimate is 
the creative person of the Founder of Christianity. The religion that 
is the pure product of his spirit is cast into a primitive environment 
of Judaism, soon, however, to be transplanted into Gentile soil. Thus 
Judaism and Gentilism both construe the mind of Christ. Passing over 
the sub-apostolic age, which rather succeeds than continues the apostolic 
attempt to understand the person of the Lord, we enter an environment 
altogether new, at least in the strength of its evolutionary force. In the 
Eastern church Greek philosophy comes to the interpretation of the new 
religion, and in the Western, Roman law and polity, and generally the 
pagan rites and customs. Thus Christianity becomes in the hands of 
Greek thinkers a metaphysical theology, and under the influence of the 
Latin Fathers an anthropology and an ecclesiastical institution. 

The generalizations of which these statements are but the barest out- 
line imply minute, extensive, and thoroughly vitalized learning, and they 
cannot fail to impress every competent reader with their brilliancy and 
power. This portion of Dr. Fairbairn’s book recalls the kindred en- 
deavor of Dr. Hatch in his Hibbard Lectures; with this difference, how- 
ever, that while the historical analysis is the same in both works, in the 
ease of Dr. Fairbairn the analysis is accompanied with a critical estimate, 
that while it refuses to regard any theological result as final, recognizes 
in it—as in the case of the Nicene theology —a natural and normal 
increment of Christian thought. 

A brilliant sketch of scholasticism follows, with a clear determination 
of its three great questions — the religious — as to the relation of faith 
and reason; the theological, seeking the meaning of the Incarnation ; 
and the philosophical, touching realism and nominalism. Here again it 
is evident that the vital thinker no less than the adequate scholar has 
passed through what one may call the rich wastes of scholastic thought. 
Following this, the Renaissance and the Reformation are handled with 
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evident fullness of knowledge, and the ideal forces working in both move- 
ments are admirably generalized. The only qualification of this state- 
ment is the somewhat under-estimate of Luther and the corresponding 
over-estimate of Calvin. Herein the writer shows his Scotch blood and 
Presbyterian training; for in the country of John Knox the Genevan 
scholar and thinker has always been more of a hero than the mighty 
German. Nevertheless, for insight and generous comprehensive inter- 
ests, for elemental power and general value to the intellect of the world, 
Martin Luther must always— except, perhaps, among professional theolo- 
gians— outrank John Calvin. Indeed, we are surprised at the author’s 
tenderness to a thinker who has done more to alienate the mind of the 
church from the regulative consciousness of Christ than any other that 
can be named in the whole history of Christianity. There is no system 
that so calls for the exercise of Dr. Fairbairn’s great analytic gifts ; un- 
less, indeed, the pagan pile be turned in toto out of doors. Besides, 
Calvin, in our opinion, is not entitled to first rank as a thinker. He had 
a legal rather than a philosophical mind, and his favorite method of proof 
was the citation of Scripture and not the rational construction of ideas. 
Greater indeed as a scholar, and richer in his whole environment, he does 
not compare as a purely intellectual force with Jonathan Edwards, while 
he possessed none of the sublime charm of that colossal and gracious 
spirit. 

Rapid sketches succeed, of the Reformed Theology down to our own 
day ; of the modern philosophical, literary, and critical movements origi- 
nating in Germany, and their bearing upon the ideal significance and his- 
torical reality of the person of Christ. Necessarily condensed as the 
historical division of the book is, and touching upon topics where scholars 
equally competent and candid may entertain different or even opposing 
opinions, we still think that these three hundred pages will be regarded as 
unsurpassed in their brilliant power of generalization and in their general 
successful indication of the value of intellectual movements and results both 
within and beyond the Christian church. The purpose of the discussion, 
the determination of the relation to the standard consciousness of Christ 
of the whole historical development, gives a freshness and a utility to the 
exposition and estimates that are both fascinating and instructive. The 
undertaking is a bold one, but to it the author brings vast learning 
thoroughly digested, penetrated with intelligence, and converted into an 
ordered perception of the intellectual progress of Christian history. 

The general judgment that the writer passes upon the theological 
thinking of the preceding centuries is that, tried by its standard, — the 
filial consciousness of Christ, — it is inadequate, transitional, and therefore 
to be superseded by an order of conceptions in profounder accord with 
the mind of the Lord. From this point the author begins his construc- 
tive endeavor. The idea that is to determine the doctrines of God, 
human nature, sin, redemption, and destiny, and the forms of the king- 
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dom of God in this world, is the Divine Fatherhood. The historical 
method is still pursued, and the sources are therefore questioned as to 
what they have to say about Christ. The Epistles are first passed under 
review, and the Christologies of Paul, Hebrews, Peter, and James briefly 
but adequately outlined. The Gospels come next; and Jesus unrelated, 
construed through Judaism, through humanity, and finally through Divin- 
ity as given respectively by Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John, is the 
general result reached. The final step is to determine the interpretation 
that Jesus put upon himself. The consciousness of Jesus being authori- 
tatively interpreted by himself, the supreme fact in that consciousness — 
the Fatherhood of God — becomes the conception through which we 
think God and his whole relation to mankind. The discussion that fol- 
lows is necessarily too condensed, and at many points the reader longs 
for the fuller expression of opinion, and now and then cannot help feel- 
ing that all that he has been led to expect in the new constructive move- 
ment has not been realized. 

From what has been said in the course of this rapid and inadequate 
survey of the contents of the work, it will be understood how warmly 
the reviewer admires the original purpose, the rich learning, and the 
philosophical power manifested everywhere. The continuous evolution 
of the discussion must be to the candid and critical reader an almost 
constant occasion for admiration and thankfulness. Still the book merits 
something better than praise ; it makes the demand that it be tested by 
its own purpose, and its achievements measured by its accepted standard. 
We select, therefore, several results for comparison with the high expec- 
tation raised by the promise of the work. 

For one point, we will take the Nicene theology. The judgment 
passed upon that theology is that it is too metaphysical and that it fails 
in ethical richness ; that consequently it can be but a temporary form of 
the Christian Faith. This is the logic of the author’s criticism ; although 
the real advance made does not seem to justify it. For while it is true 
that the transforming power of the Incarnation, or the Person of Christ, 
or the perfect filial consciousness that possessed Him, and which construe- 
tive theology is compelled to lift into the centres of Godhead, and estab- 
lish as an essential portion of the Deity, is shown in this book with great 
clearness and acuteness; still the construction made is rather the enrich- 
ing than the transcending of the Nicene conception. Indeed, the whole 
discussion in this part of the work is a magnificent vindication of the 
Nicene scheme, and it is a fresh tribute to the metaphysical fullness and 
perfection of that scheme, that so great a master in philosophical theory 
as Dr. Fairbairn is unable to push a constructive doctrine of God be- 
yond it. Perhaps he does not desire to do so; but now and then a criti- 
eal remark would seem to indicate his impatience with the older idea. 
The point of our observation is, that in the face of adverse critical judg- 
ments passed upon the Nicene conception of God, the author’s doctrine 
of the Godhead is but that conception explicated. 

VOL. XIx. — NO. 113. 42 
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Another point where one will be apt to feel somewhat disappointed is 
in the discussion of the Incarnation. The strength of this section is 
in indicating in the Godhead the social basis for human life, and thus 
providing for knowledge and love and community in the Nature of God, 
as an eternal reality. This idea is expounded with great fullness and 
force, but while the problems raised by the Incarnation of the Eternal 
Son of God are clearly stated, there is no contribution made to the under- 
standing of the transcendent fact. We suspect that the statement of the 
questions raised is too clear ; that is, the analysis of the Person of Christ 
is too absolute to admit of genuine synthesis. 

The reduction of the points of inquiry regarding the Incarnation to 
doctrines of the natures, the states, the Person, and the relation in the 
one personality of the human and the divine, is doubtless felicitous as a 
guide to the history of the subject, but must, we think, prove embarrass- 
ing when a fresh contribution is to be made toward the rational appre- 
ciation of the most difficult problem in the whole range of the Christian 
Faith. 

If we understand the author we dissent from his idea of revelation. 
On page 387, the statement is made that “nothing that man can learn 
of nature by research into nature, nothing that he can discover of truth 
by his own faculties . . . belongs properly to the idea of revelation.” 
This surely is an impoverishing conception, and it is certainly not in 
harmony with the impression made by the book as a whole. Who can 
tell what man can and cannot learn? Is he not organically related to 
God, and is not his very understanding the inspiration of the Almighty ? 
Is it not better to construe all real knowledge — historical, scientific, 
ethical, philosophical, and religious — as at the same time revelation, — 
an unveiling of the order and mind of God? Was not Maurice con- 
tending for a necessary conception when he asserted that on the human 
side all revelation is knowledge, and that on the Divine side all real 
knowledge is revelation? Besides, no fixed line is visible in Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s discussion between reason and revelation. The Godhead is mat- 
ter of revelation, not of reason, he affirms; but in no other sense does 
he show this to be true than that the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the rational spirit of man receives and understands the Divine utter- 
ance. In the same way the Godhead, although a matter of revelation 
as to its content, becomes a living conception only through the reason. 
The Person of Christ is first of all an historical fact, as the order of the 
heavens is a physical fact; but the supreme fact of history becomes the 
sovereign disclosure of God, and the reason building upon the living 
event erects upon it the Trinitarian conception of God. 

The discussion upon sin, is, so far as it goes, a model of clearness and 
vigor ; but we could have wished, in a work so thoroughly penetrated by 
the scientific spirit, results somewhat more advanced. The prospect, 
hardening into assurance, of eternal sin tells against the author’s concep- 
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tion of God as a Sovereign Father with terrible power. Indeed, if this 
faith is to last, must not the question be raised as to the deepest nature 
and tendency of sin in a righteous and gracious universe? Fear of im- 
mediate evil consequences to morality is a noble fear ; but it utterly pre- 
cludes the complete scientific discussion of the question of eschatology. 
We do not say that Dr. Fairbairn is on the whole unduly under this fear, 
but we do think that the logic of his fundamental and constructive con- 
ception must revise and go beyond some of his conclusions under this 
head. 

These are a few of the points that we have ventured to dispute with 
the author. We are sure that he will forgive us if we have misunder- 
stood him, or if we seem ungrateful for the wealth of ideas he has pro- 
vided, because now and then we wish for other and more. No work in 
English on systematic theology that we have read seems so much as this 
the product of the new epoch. It is a genuine expression of the new 
forces, critical, historical, and ideal, working in the mind of the church, 
and it will, we are persuaded, greatly serve and spread the Spirit that 
has created it. The purpose of the book is in the best sense revolution- 
ary, — the application of the idea of the Fatherhood of God, derived from 
the filial consciousness of Christ, to the whole result of Christian thinking 
and speculation. With this power in motion we can believe that the end 
is not yet. Meanwhile the transformations here wrought, by the applica- 
tion of the idea of the Regal Paternity upon the doctrines of sin, atone- 
ment, divine government, judgment, and destiny, are something for which 
we may well be profoundly thankful. If the master ideas by which 
Christian people in all ages have lived are in this book, they are there in 
purer forms, freed from many alien and pagan elements, richly related 
to the thought and need of the times, and lifted to a new supremacy over 
the reason and conscience of believers. 


Geo. A. Gordon. 
Boston, Mass. 


LEHRBUCH DER EVANGELISCHEN DoGmatTiK. Von Dr. Friepricu Ave. 
Bert. Nitzscu, Ord. Professor der Theologie in Kiel. Pp. xvi, 628. 
Freiburg-i.-B. : J. C. B. Mohr. 1889-1892. 

The author of this work makes no special claim to originality, and yet 
in his general treatment of the subject and in the disposition of his ma- 
terial he has plainly not followed the beaten path. ‘I have aimed,” he 
says, “to introduce the reader to the present state of the discussion of 
the various questions, and hence have allowed the most recent champions 
to state their own views with fullness.” In the Introduction (pp. 1-46) 
after discoursing on the idea, content, name, aim, form, sources, and 
norm of the discipline, he gives us a brief survey of the history of evan- 
gelical dogmatics and of the latest literature. Part First (pp. 46-265) 
is then treated under two heads: The Doctrine of Religion, or the gen- 
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eral idea of the relation of man’s salvation to the kingship of God, and 
the Teaching of Christianity, or the biblical idea of the kingdom of God. 
Part Second (pp. 265-625), which is denominated “ Special Dogmaties,” 
is treated under three heads: Anthropology, Theology, and Christology. 
This portion of the work bears fewest traces of originality, though the 
order of the topics is a departure from the traditional. In this, how- 
ever, the author is but following the current trend of all philosophical 
discussions. It is now deemed proper to take an inventory of human 
nature as at present constituted, prior to entering upon any discussion in 
which the powers of that nature, of the human mind and heart, are to be 
strained to their utmost in the quest for knowledge. Then, too, if man 
was “created in the image of God,” a study of anthropology is the most 
natural introduction to the study of theology. It might be a question 
whether Christology should not come before theology. A pure 
“ Ritschlian ” would probably adopt that order. Professor Nitzsch may 
be classified as in close sympathy with Dorner in theology, and with 
Ritschl in Christology and anthropology. 

The merits of this work, as has already been intimated, come out most 
clearly in Part First. The Doctrine of Religion is treated under two 
main sections: a survey of the various views concerning the origin and 
essence of religion; and the true view of the origin and essence of 
religion. The “various views” are classified under three heads: (1) 
The deduction of religion from pure illusion. The names given as repre- 
sentative of this class are Critias and Prodicos, Lucretius, Hume, L. A. 
Feuerbach, and F. A. Lange. (2) The deduction of religion from a 
creative act of God, excluding all anthropological motives. The repre- 
sentatives of this class are Descartes, J. W. Baier, Schleiermacher, M. 
Kahler, Dorner, Gloatz, and C. F. Herrmann. (38) Anthropological 
explanations of religion, without a denial of the objectivity of religious 
relations. First, those who attempt to explain religion theoretically, like 
the old Protestant scholastics and Hegel, von Hartmann, Biedermann, 
A. Dorner, Max Miiller, and O. Peschel. Second, those who would 
explain it zsthetically, like Apelt, Jung, Max Miiller, Schleiden, Fries, 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Herder. Third, those who would ex- 
plain it practically, like Bender, Zeller, Kaftan, Kant, Herrmann, and 
Ritschl. Pfleiderer and Lipsius are brought under this last class, but 
are distinguished as deducing religion from an ethico-mystical, self- 
assertive, conscious disposition. 

The “true view of the origin and essence of religion” is then set 
forth in contrast with the “various views.” Professor Nitzsch here 
deftly attempts to combine elements taken from the two rival schools, as 
represented by Ritschl and Lipsius. But his sympathies are plainly 
with the former theologian. He insists upon the priority of objective 
religion, and upon the necessity of communal fellowship in religion. 

“The biblical idea of the kingdom of God, or the teaching of Chris- 
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tianity,” which occupies some 150 pages, is handled in true Ritschlian 
fashion, and culminates in a statement of the essential character of 
Protestantism. The book is free from the polemical spirit that pervades 
much of the theology of to-day, and yet its author has profound personal 
convictions. We welcome it as a noble attempt to systematize the prin- 


ciples of revealed religion, by one who accepts Jesus of Nazareth as his 
Lord and Master. 
Edwin Knox Mitchell. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


A REVIEW OF THE SysTEMS OF ETHICS FOUNDED ON THE THEORY OF Evo- 
LuTION. By C. M. Wirutams. Pp. 581. New York and London : Mac- 
millan & Co. 1893. 

This volume suffers from two rather serious faults. The first of these 
is the length of the summary of other writers. Nearly one-half of 
the book is given over to the statement of theories that might better be 
obtained from the writers themselves. Then also some of them cannot 
properly be called “ evolutional moralists,”’ for instance, Barratt, Stephen, 
Gizychi, Hoffding, and Alexander, any more than Locke and Hume. It 
is true that their systems were influenced by doctrines connected with 
evolution, but they did not construct a theory or theories in which evolu- 
tion figured as the main feature, or even as a condition of the central 
doctrine. It takes a great deal more than sympathy with evolution, or the 
use of the historical method occasionally, to constitute an “evolutional 
ethics.” However this may be, too much space is given to the summary, 
because it was not needed for the author’s purpose, and most readers 
will probably let this part of the volume go by the board in order to give 
their attention to the remainder. 

The second fault is one that is characteristic of more writers than the 
present author, and the influence it tends to exert upon students of the 
past is not a healthy one. It is the confusion between the “ethics of 
evolution” and the “ evolution of ethics.” This may seem to be a verbal 
criticism, but it is not. The difference between the two conceptions is as 
great as between the logical and the historical method. This opinion of 
the matter may be set at rest for our purposes by Mr. Huxley’s recent 
lecture at Oxford, where he emphasized the distinction. It is strange 
that the infatuation for evolution has been so great as to blind otherwise 
perspicacious thinkers to so important a fact. The effect has been to 
make a large class of minds think that the theory of development has 
brought a new conception of duty to man, when in reality it has only 
multiplied the facts and given clearer knowledge of the laws of nature 
which ethics has to regard. But in truth evolution as a theory no more 
affects a theory of ethics, or should not do so, than it affects mechanics or 
engineering. I should even go so far as to say that there can be no such 
a thing as “ evolutional ethics,” here so freely spoken of to the confusion 
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of clear thinking. Who ever heard of evolutionistic mechanics, evolution- 
istic geometry, evolutionistic mathematics, evolutionistic geography, or 
evolutionistic government? And yet these terms would be quite as ra- 
tional as “ evolutionistic ethics.”” The latter can only be a bad expression 
for the evolution of ethics or morality, or perhaps for ethics as affected by 
speculations from the theory of development. In that sense there can be 
no objection to it. But when it is adopted with invidious reflections and 
criticisms upon other than historical methods, the author is likely to con- 
vince thinking readers that he knows nothing about his subject. The 
theory of evolution has a value for ethics, but it is not what most of its 
advocates imagine. It does not in the least alter the feature which must 
characterize every theory of morals, namely, a discussion of the swmmum 
bonum, and the means of attaining it, but only the limitations to the ap- 
plication of responsibility ; and I have failed to see a single evolutionist 
who has detected this important contribution of the doctrine as its main 
value. 

There is much else in this volume that can only create disappointment 
to students of ethics. While the style is entertaining and the compre- 
hension quite large, there is considerable immaturity in the treatment of 
subjects, that kind of immaturity that comes either from too much read- 
ing and too little thinking, or from the habit of relying upon authority. 
The volume teems with evidence of the author’s having first cast his lot 
in with the evolutionists, and then swallowed their method, opinions and 

‘all, as a sort of dispensation of grace to a lost soul. Subjects are not 
treated with the confidence of an independent thinker or with the insight 
of one who can see the truth in spite of the mists of speculation. No- 
where is this more clear than in the treatment of the will. Not a clear 
note is sounded on this controversy, and the author does not seem to real- 
ize that something has to be definitely determined on this question before 
a theory of ethics is possible. 

We cannot enter into a detailed criticism of the book. In general we 
can only remark that much of it is totally irrelevant to a theory of ethics, 
but relevant to proving the fact of evolution, which ought to be left to 
the department of natural history. This is not inconsistent, however, 
with the recognition of decided merits in it. I am sure that most 
readers will more than appreciate the earnest spirit of the author, and 
the moral insight that is above and beyond all theories in the matter. In- 
deed these are features that will atone for many of the defects, and avail 
even to conceal them, as they have in the work of Mr. Spencer. 

James H. Hyslop. 


CoLumBIA COLLEGE. 
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Das EVANGELIUM UND DIE APOKALYPSE Drs Perrus. Die neuentdeckten 
Bruchstiicke nach einer Photographie der Handschrift zu Gizeh in Licht- 
druck, herausgegeben von Oscar von GEBHARDT. Pp. 52, 24 em. by 17; 
with 20 plates. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’she Buchhandlung. 1893. 

The Third Part of the ninth volume of the “ Mémoires ” of the French 
Archzological Mission in Cairo, which appeared last spring, gives a re- 
production in heliogravure of that manuscript at Ghizeh from which, in the 
previous September, the so-called Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter were 
published, and threw Christendom into commotion. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Gebhardt has done well in not abandoning his purpose of issuing a 
photographie facsimile of these remarkable apocryphal fragments. For 
the photo-engraved reproduction of them by the Archzological Mission 
is not only difficult of access to the ordinary scholar, but is in itself less 
trustworthy than the present facsimile, owing to the fact that the plates 
of the former have evidently been retouched. In Dr. Gebhardt’s plates, 
on the contrary, no attempt has been made to improve upon the work of 
the instrument, but all the various peculiarities of the original reappear 
with fidelity. The ten parchment leaves which make up the portion of 
the manuscript here reproduced are rudely written, without punctuation, 
breathings or accents. Four or five pages are badly stained in the mar- 
gins, and all have been closely cut ; but, in spite of all drawbacks, the 
text as a whole may be said to be fairly legible. 

It will be remembered that both of the documents here given us begin 
and end in the middle of a sentence; and, singularly enough, the indi- 
cations seem to show that they are not extracts from some more perfect 
copy, but transcripts, both, of equally fragmentary prototypes. The 
paleographical peculiarities of every letter and page are carefully de- 
scribed by Dr. Gebhardt. The blended uncial and minuscule forms of the 
letters point to the transition period preceding the ninth century as the 
date of the manuscript. The detailed and expert scrutiny which the edi- 
tor has given to these particulars renders his book of distinct value to the 
mere student of paleography. 

It is a little disappointing — though not surprising — to find that, after 
all, several of the textual problems remain unsolved. For example, in 
(iii.) 6 the reading ovpwper is plainly given by the MS. ; this leaves us to 
make our choice between giving the simple verb, exceptionally, the sense 
of the compound dcacvpw, to mock — an interpretation harmonizing with 
what follows, and apparently favored by the d:aovpw of Justin (Apol. i. 
35) in describing the same scene, and the substitute suggested by Dr. 
Gebhardt, who changes ovpwyev into cvpopev (o and w being repeatedly 
confounded by the scribe) and regards the utterance as a boastful address 
to the spectators: “ [See,] we are haling the Son of God,” ete., — an in- 
terpretation which certainly has the merit of ingenuity. If we can content 
ourselves with neither of these explanations, we may resort to the con- 
jecture, — easy enough so far as the form of the word is concerned, but 
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hardly favored by the context, — that the reading of the MS. arose from 
an abbreviated cravpwyev (otpwpev), a conjecture adopted by Professor 
C. Taylor in the June “ Classical Review,” p. 248. In another “ locus 
vexatus ” (v.) 18 jin., where the scribe has caused obscurity by correcting 
himself, Dr. Gebhardt reads somewhat conjecturally [av]eravcavro. 
Again, in (viii.) 28, the plain reading of the codex, or: zocor, is emended 
by the editor (after Diels) into ézdcov, with the confession that it is not 
thoroughly satisfactory. But further details must be left to interested 
readers of the attractive book itself. 

In giving the text in common type, Dr. Gebhardt has availed himself, 
not only of Bouriant’s original edition, but also of the collation made by 
the lamented Professor Bensly. The pages of the manuscript, the 
chapter divisions of Robinson and James, and the verses of Harnack, are 
all noted ; and at the bottom of every page are given the various readings 
of the several editors and commentators. Thus we are furnished with 
what may be called the “‘ Tischendorf edition” of documents which bid 
fair for a time at least to associate themselves with our New Testament 
literature. 


Joseph Henry Thayer. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


How THE CopEx was FounpD. A Narrative of Two Visits to Sinai, ete. By 
MarGaret Duniop Gipson. Pp. 141. Cambridge : Macmillan & Bowes. 
1893. 

This volume is an artless combination, by Mrs. Gibson, of extracts 
from the diary of her twin sister Mrs. Lewis, giving an account of the 
discovery of the Old Syriac manuscript of the Gospels to which Mrs. 
Lewis’s name has been already attached, and the publication of which 
from the photographs and transcriptions taken by her and the com- 
panions of her second visit — especially Professors Bensly and Harris 
and Mr. F. C. Burkitt — is eagerly awaited by the scholars of Christen- 
dom. It also includes a brief description of the Convent of St. Catherine, 
by the Greek Professor Gregoriados, and an extended extract from the 
journal of St. Sylvia, describing Mt. Sinai at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, or nearly a century before the present monastery was built. 

But the centre of interest, of course, is the manuscript. It comprises 
the Gospels, which occupy 320 pages of a palimpsest, of which a facsimile 
page is given as a frontispiece to the volume, and which by their readings 
and colophon (“the separated Gospels”) establish their close resem- 
blance to that type of Syriac text known as the Curetonian, from the 
only other extant manuscript of it: viz., that which was brought from 
the Nitrian desert in 1842 and published, with a literal English transla- 
tion, in 1858, to which a few fragments were added in 1872. 

The present little volume will certainly keep public interest alive. In- 
deed, it starts quite as many queries as it answers. It shows, moreover, 
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that a profound reverence for the Sacred Volume is still the main incen- 
tive to the self-sacrifice which brings its hidden relics to light. It 
illustrates the utility of adopting the Greek pronunciation of Greek. 
It stirs a hope that we may receive yet other gifts from the researches 
at Sinai which these accomplished sisters were privileged to make. It 
certainly ought to kindle a desire in many a scholarly missionary, and 
young student, to bring to light the existing treasures of antiquity of 
which the numerous recent discoveries are the sure pledge. 


J. H. Thayer. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


A TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE TENSES IN HEBREW. By S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and improved. Pp. xv, 306. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press ; London: Henry Frowde. 1892. 

The chief improvement in this edition is in §$ 172-175, concerning 
the use of the jussive. It has been one of the vexed questions of He- 
brew grammar what to do with such forms as those in Hos. xi. 4, Is. 
Ixiii. 3. Presupposing the correctness of the Massoretic text, it has 
been necessary for grammarians to frame special theories to account for 
these anomalous cases. So, for example, in the previous editions of this 
book. But it is plain that the premise of the trustworthiness of our 
Hebrew text cannot be maintained. The fact is, most of these anoma- 
lies are to be charged partly to unsound tradition and partly to the pune- 
tuators, whose false pointing was due sometimes to misunderstanding, 
sometimes to exegetical considerations. Stade’s “ Lehrbuch,” 1879, pro- 
tested vigorously against loading modern text-books of the Hebrew lan- 
guage with a mass of inherited rubbish which they are totally unable to 
digest. The new edition of the Hebrew Old Testament, now in process 
of publication (see review in the July-August number of this magazine) 
may be expected to lend important aid here, in a thorough criticism of 
the Massoretic forms, and the substitution of corrected readings where 
they are evidently demanded. Professor Driver’s treatment of all these 
cases is very cautious. 

The portion of the book (§§ 176-185) devoted to certain facts of 
comparative Semitic grammar, especially the illustration of Hebrew 
forms and constructions from the Arabic, has been somewhat extended. 
This has always seemed to me a valuable part of the book, as well 
for the interesting manner of statement as because of the importance 
of the principles themselves. There are a good many facts of this class 
that can be made helpful to beginners in the study of Hebrew, for they 
throw light as nothing else can on a variety of the most characteristic 
forms and phenomena of the language. Those which the author has here 
selected are perhaps the most fruitful and suggestive which could have 
been chosen, and they will be read with appreciation by those whom a 
text-book on comparative grammar would only confuse. 
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The tables illustrating certain consonant-progressions ($ 178) have 
been amplified, and the series sh (Heb.), th (Arab.), ¢ (Aram.) is this 
time exemplified as fully as the others. This is space well used. The 
statement at the top of page 225 might perhaps create a false impres- 
sion, the “ series” there given seeming to be put on a par with the others. 
There is another welcome addition in this section, namely, the list of 
instances of roots distinct in Arabic but confused in Hebrew. It will 
repay any student who is interested in the derivation of the Hebrew 
words he meets, and would like to have a means of testing occasionally 
the statements of the dictionaries, to go over these examples carefully in 
connection with the preceding tables. I notice a few slight inaccuracies 
in the list. The Arabie equivalent of ys» (p. 231, 1. 24) is incorrectly 
given. The last consonant, not the first, should have the point. In the 
case of the root arm (ibid.), the word for “court” is, I think, falsely 
derived, and the Arabic verb meaning “to be green” is misprinted. 
>av (p. 232, 1. 2) should not have been connected with shebb (though 
the le: *-ons persist in doing so). 

Some alterations have been made in §§ 190, 191 (concerning appo- 
sition), and with § 209 a new addition is made to the succession of 
appendices in which miscellaneous points of grammar are taken up. 
The cases are here brought together for comparison where an adjective or 
participle with the article follows a substantive without the article. The 
substance of this appendix appeared originally in the “Journal of Phi- 
lology ” (1882). 

The Index of Texts, in the previous edition by no méans meagre, has 
this time been more than doubled in extent, and will prove a very helpful 
feature of this most excellent book. 

Charles C. Torrey. 


THe Doctrine OF THE PROPHETS. The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886- 
1890. By A. F. Kirxpatricx, D. D. Pp. xvii, 540. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


As indicated by the title, this volume is on the basis of a lecture 
“founded by Bishop Warburton more than a century ago, with the object 
of elucidating the evidential value of prophecy.” It is, therefore, more 
than a chapter of Old Testament theology, for it sketches the theology 
of the prophets and develops the apologetic meaning of their works and 
teachings. 

The preface and opening chapter are worthy of careful reading. The 
author’s standpoint is the Christian position that “ Christianity stands 
apart from all other religions as the final revelation of God to man, and 
the religion of Israel stands apart from all other pre-Christian religions 
as the special preparation for that unique event which is the fundamental 
fact of Christianity.” Also, that the Old Testament is “the divinely 
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ordered record of that revelation.” The apologetic nature of prophecy 
is not only in its predictions, but also in “ the work of the prophets as a 
whole.” He makes a frank acknowledgment, in which all Christian 
scholars ought to join, that from hostile criticism “they have learnt to 
study the Old Testament critically and historically ; to take account of a 
wider view of prophecy ; to offer a more reasonable conception of the 
fulfillment of prophecy.” The plan and scope of the lectures is then 
stated, which is to begin with the age of written prophecy, “to examine 
the teaching of each prophet in relation to the circumstances and the 
needs of his own times; to endeavor to estimate the special contribu- 
tion made by each to the progress of revelation and the development of 
the Messianic hope ; to sketch out, so far as may be possible to do so in 
a short compass, the doctrine of the prophets in its historical develop- 
ment as the message of Jehovah to Israel in successive periods, and the 
preparation for the fuller revelation of the kingdom of God in Christ.” 

In carrying out this plan the present critical tradition as to the order of 
the prophetical writings is mainly followed. The noteworthy exception 
is as to the dates of Obadiah and Joel, whom he assigns to the earliest 
position among the literary prophets. The reasons for this divergence 
are given, and are, we believe, such as will eventually vindicate them- 
selves. Of course the critical question of date is subsidiary while it is 
essential to the purpose of the author. The material and processes of 
forming the judgment are chiefly in the background, the reasons are 
often so stated as to make it difficult to dispute his position. An illus- 
tration of this is given on pages 348, 349, in opening his argument for 
the post-exilic date of Isaiah xl—lvi. The same happy faculty of state- 
ment appears in his statement of the idea of the nature of God’s holiness : 
“‘It expands so as to include the whole essential nature of God in its 
moral aspect. This it is which evokes the unceasing adoration of angelic 
beings. His purity and His righteousness, His faithfulness and His 
truth, His mercy and His lovingkindness, nay even His jealousy and 
His wrath, His zeal and His indignation, — these are the different rays 
which combine to make up the perfect light of holiness” (pp. 374, 375). 
It is doubtful if so true and luminous statement of the nature of God’s 
holiness is to be found elsewhere. 

The central interest in the development of the plan of the author is in 
his description of the cireumstances of the prophet, and the delineation 
of the adaptation of his preaching to the conditions of his time. The 
circumstances of Hosea are explained more satisfactorily than is usually 
done. It is difficult for any person to read the first three chapters of 
Hosea without a sense of reality, and at the same time with a degree of 
moral repugnance to accepting the surface interpretation of the divine 
command to marry Gomer. The difficulty is fairly explained by the 
theory that this statement records a subsequent recognition by the prophet 
of the divine purpose in his life, and that he saw that it was by a divine 
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leading that he had been drawn to marry a woman with strong tenden- 
cies to evil latent in her character, although as yet unstained. In dis- 
cussing Isaiah xl.—lvi., the author starts with the race conception of the 
Servant in ch. xlii., as he must, but in the progress it does not seem to us 
to do justice to the individuality of the conception in ch. liii. While 
there was doubtless a circumstantial occasion for this prophecy, the cir- 
cumstances were more likely to have been in the needs of Israel than in 
an individual, or any collection of individuals, of Israel. This view 
helps us to understand a clearly individual conception of the kind of 
a Servant whom Israel needed, of the work which he must perform, 
and the prophetic assurance that such a person would surely appear and 
do the needed work. 

The sections of apologetic interest on the fulfillment of prophecy are 
worthy of note; the spiritual significance of the prophecies rather than 
the literal fulfillment, and their implications are affirmed from the begin- 
ning, as in the case of Obadiah, pages 43 f.; and of Joel, page 78. The 
significance of all is summed up in the closing chapter, “ Christ the Goal 
of Prophecy.” This chapter is the goal of the book. The conclusion 
respecting the prophets is that “ by the loftiness of their morality and 
the spirituality of their religion, by the depth of their insight and the 
sureness of their foresight, they justified their bold claim to be filled 
with the Spirit of God” (p. 513). Prophecy is not history written be- 
forehand, but an “inspired glimpse into the eternal present of the divine 
mind” (p. 516). It had for its function to prepare for Him, and it has 
for its function to bear witness to Him; and “ first becomes fully in- 
telligible in the light reflected from His person and offices; His teach- 
ing; His life and work; His kingdom” (p. 517). Its fulfillment does 
‘not depend on an exact equivalence of circumstantial details” (p. 524). 
A permanent significance is claimed for prophecy as a help to under- 
stand the principles and methods of the divine government and God’s 
ethical requirements as well as the mission and work of Jesus Christ. 

This concluding chapter is fairly justified by the previous discussion. 
The volume meets the need of many to be shown how a sound, discreet 
criticism may modify the former apologetic argument from prophecy. It 
is the result of industry and independent judgment even to the transla- 
tion of cited passages, a habit to be commended. By its reverence and 
sobriety of tone, as well as thorough scholarship, it is adapted to secure 
both respect and confidence. In both the main argument of the book 
and in the subordinate discussion of critical questions and prophetic 
theology, it is adapted to stimulate investigation as well as to illustrate a 
good method. 


F. B. Denio. 
BanaGor, ME. 
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Amos ; an Essay in Exegesis. By H.G. MitrcHe tt, Professor in Boston Uni- 
versity. Pp. vi. 209. Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co. 1893. 


From the preface it appears that this book is the outcome of work 
done by the author with his classes in the Theological Seminary in which 
he teaches. The contents of the volume are: Introductory Studies, 
Translation and Comments, and Supplementary Studies. 

In the introductory studies we are introduced to Amos and his home, 
so that we may almost see the simple, fearless, keen-sighted prophet in 
the midst of the mountains and rugged scenery where he lived and re- 
ceived his prophetic call. After a discussion of the date of Amos and 
his times the usual synopsis of a book is given; this one, however, traces 
with more than usual care the relations of the successive parts. 

The translation is idiomatic, conveying closely the thought of the 
original. To be commended is the rendering of }) by “yea,” “ also,” 
or “ even,” according to the varying relations ; also, i. 11, “ stifled pity,” 
“nursed fury ;” ii. 7, the insertion of “nay ” to produce the rhetorical 
effect originally given by the voice ; iii. 2, “chosen” for “YT. Inv. 5, 
“ Gilgal shall go into galling captivity,” though not accurate, conveys the 
spirited thought of the original. In viii. 5, why “provide” for myyd 
instead of pervert, falsify, or some synonym? The parallelism of i. 2 is 
rightly indicated. There are other parts which are equally deserving of 
it; for example, iv. 13; v. 8, 9; viii. 8; ix. 5, 6; and the omission is cer- 
tainly a defect. 

The Masoretic text is treated neither with servility nor with a passion 
for change. In iv. 7, he reads =p for -*HyN, following the Sept. In 
vi. 12, oy apa for paz, following J. D. Michaelis. In viii. 12, >y7> 
327 or 7M S757, as the former is the usual phrase and is supported 
by the Sept. See also i. 4, 8; iv. 3; et al. 

The comments, pages 49-175, are packed full of historical and archzxo- 
logical matter respecting the peoples and places named in the book; for 
example, pages 75 ff. give a careful summary of the facts concerning the 
whole historical contact of Moab and Israel, including a translation of the 
Moabite stone. It is pleasant to find that the perplexing passages are not 
ignored, nor are the difficult, points connected with them. In fact, the 
teacher of a wide-awake class is not permitted to do so. On ii. 8, 13, 
the author notes the reluctance of the commentators to accept myn and 

myn as transitive and intransitive in the same context. He might 
have called attention to the shifts to which Hag. i. 10 drives these writers 
who insist on a hard and fast use of words. 

The translation given of ii. 13 is, “ I will cause a trembling under you 
such as the cart that is full of sheaves causeth.” The careful considera- 
tion given the passage shows the untenability of most proposed render- 
ings, though it does not fully establish the one advocated. Harmon, iv. 3, 
is sensibly thought, if the text be correct, to be a place or country which 
lay in the direction of Assyria. Of course one turns at once to the notes 
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on v. 24 ff.; vss. 24, 25 are regarded as parenthetical, and 26 is made 
apodosis to 21-23. It seems doubtful if vs. 24 can be shown a part of 
the parenthesis, or 4 introducing vs. 26 to be ) consecutive. We can- 
not accept the interpretation given, any more than that of Wellhausen. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is in the few pages of sup- 
plementary studies. I. Amos and the Hexateuch. A comparison is made 
with the text of the different documents to which the majority of the 
critics assign the Hexateuch, and the conclusion is expressed that JE ex- 
isted in some form, and that Amos was acquainted with it; that if P 
existed it was as a separate work inferior in authority to JE, and that if 
Deuteronomy existed it was unknown to the prophet. There is a degree 
of caution in the expression of these conclusions which leads one to query 
whether the writer has an opinion which he is willing to utter respecting 
the existence of Deuteronomy. It is safe to say that the writer of the 
book of Amos had no strong spiritual affinities for Deuteronomy ; and 
the lack of trace of influence on the brief book under consideration would 
be fully paralleled by similar phenomena in the writings of many an ear- 
nest Christian respecting the book of John, and by the phenomena in Eng- 
lish literature in some generations in relation to Chaucer. 

II. The Theology of Amos is a study yet more interesting. In brief 
the conclusions are: to Amos Jehovah was “ the Almighty, Maker and 
Ruler of all things, perfect in righteousness, and equally wonderful in 
his tenderness toward his creatures.’”’ On the other hand, men, even 
heathen, possessed “a knowledge of the difference between right and 
wrong.” Moral freedom is everywhere assumed. The relation between 
God and man is of almost universal alienation. It is to be hoped that 
such studies as this will appear more often in the commentaries of the 
future. 

III. The Relation of Amos to the Prophets. Grounds are stated for 
holding that Joel is antecedent to Amos, and explains him. It seems to 
us that the reasons given cannot be set aside or explained away. The 
relations of Amos to his successors are pointed out, but not in extenso. 

Two errata have been noted, Ahaz for Ahab, page 118; on page 148 
“page 383” in Ges. for 382. Elsewhere the question arises, does the 
author intend on page 122, line 5 from the bottom, to convey the idea of 
“extent” or degree? On page 136, does he mean to say that the Pass- 
over was celebrated in the northern kingdom in the eighth month ? 

The book is adapted to classroom use; the fact that it is published 
shows a design to meet the needs of a wider constituency. Their con- 
venience should have been consulted by adding an index. It is hardly 
respectful to the public to propound to them the riddle of an unindexed 
book. The convenience of all who use the book would have been con- 
sulted by placing the number of the chapter at the heads of the pages of 
the commentary. It is only just to say that the author has fairly accom- 
plished that which he attempted according to his preface, and that other 
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similar studies would be welcome. We would ask that he yield himself 
more fully to the oratorical elements in the prophets and add the Hebrew 
text to the translation. 


Francis B. Denio. 
Banaor, ME. 


Books AND THEIR Use. By Joseph Henry Tuayer, D. D., Litt. D., 
Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Har- 
vard University. Pp. 94. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

In this modest volume Prof. Thayer has published his opening address 
to the Cambridge Divinity students in September, 1892, and a list of 
books for students of the New Testament. 

The address may be read in an hour, and will be read at a sitting. It 
is exceeedingly stimulating and valuable. The first page catches the eye 
with its felicitous freshness of style, reveals the Professor’s enthusiasm 
for books and his scholarly use of them, and brings the reader into an 
expectant frame. To the last page the interest never flags. 

His five suggestions as to books worth buying will be of use to many 
whose seminary days are far behind them ;— 

(a) Few denominational,works, as such books are avowedly narrow 
and prejudiced. 

(6) Few “ popular ” works. Some exceptions may be allowed, but for 
the most part the ministerial brain should have more substantial diet. 

(c) No encyclopedic commentaries. No healthy mind needs such 
crutches. 

(d) Few books avowedly written in the interest of new and as yet un- 
proved theories of interpretation or criticism. 

(e) Always the most scholarly and thorough commentaries extant, that 
they may not be outgrown. 

Each topic is treated with nice discrimination, and with helpful esti- 
mates of many books. The playful suggestion as to mousing among 
books has chief significance to those who have access to large libraries, 
but the axiomatic hints as to the use of books in original research, and to 
avoid superficial and partisan views, are of general value. 

“ He is an exceptional man,” the Professor acutely observes, “ whose 
books do not look down reproaches upon him from his library shelves. 
That helps to make his study a veritable sanctum, a place for renewal 
of vows as well as work.” He is an exceptional man as well, who will 
not be stimulated to a higher ideal of professional attainment, with this 
book before him. The reader feels himself in close touch with a scholar, 
and rebuked for his own sluggishness and desultoriness. 

The fifty pages following the address are devoted to a list of books, of 
service to the student in every department of Biblical research and kin- 
dred studies. Special value attaches to this list from its minute classifica- 
tion and its careful mention of best editions and publisher’s price. Brief 
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comments are made on the worth of many volumes, and as the arrange- 
ment is not alphabetical, it may be presumed that the order of mention 
affords some clew to the Professor’s estimate of their quality. A full 
table of contents, and an exhaustive alphabetical index, which includes 
every title mentioned in the book, bring all its treasures, new and old, 
within easy reach. 


T. Frank Waters. 
IpswIcH. 


Dean Swirt, and His Writings. By Greratp P. Moriarty, B. A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. “ A person of great honor in Ireland used to tell me 
that my mind was like a confined spirit, that would do mischief if I would 
not give it employment.” [Swift to the Rev. J. Kendall, February 11, 
1692.] Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1893. Pp. iv, 
341. 

When Ireland boasts of Burke or Goldsmith, she is in the right of it, 
for both the greater and the lesser man, though in very different ways, 
are thoroughly racy of her soil ; but if she boasts of two other great men 
to whom she gave birth, Jonathan Swift and Arthur Wellesley, she has 
little to justify her, for neither in blood nor in character does either 
show any easily discernible touch of his birthplace. Two more abso- 
lutely English characters hardly ever existed. The present biographer 
of Swift, although bearing an Irish name, is as English as his subject, 
in unimpassioned self-control. He gives a plain, well-chosen record of 
the facts of his life, kind in tone, but not pretending that the final im- 
pression is otherwise than deeply unfavorable. “It is true that Swift 
has much to urge in his excuse. He had endured more disappointments 
than fall to the lot of most men; and he suffered nearly all his life 
from an intermittent and distressing malady. None the less, the quali- 
ties produced by these trials were resentment, not resignation ; vindictive- 
ness, not forbearance; misanthropy, not fellow-feeling.” 

Swift began his implacable career early. Having been guilty of stir- 
ring up riots and assailing the junior dean of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dr. Lloyd, with injurious words, and having been required to ask his 
pardon on bended knee, he nursed his wrath against the man he had 
wronged, until, many years afterward, he went out of his way to make 
Dr. Lloyd “ the victim of a libel of peculiar atrocity.” He was a con- 
sistent follower of the gospel of hatred from first to last, above all to- 
wards those whom he had wronged. 

A much better man than Swift might easily have resented the some- 
what haughty patronage of his distant connection, the great Sir William 
Temple, and if Swift, after having come to be known fora man of 
genius, and having violently quarreled with his patron, had persevered 
in his independence, it would have been well enough ; but, unhappily, so 
soon as he has need of Sir William’s testimony, for his ordination, he 
sinks into unrestrained abjectness of apology and protestation. Yet this 
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must be said for both, that their second connection was more to their 
credit than their first. 

Swift gives a very frank account of his ruling motive, and one which 
he at no time belied in conduct. ‘“ All my endeavors from a boy were 
only for want of a great title and fortune, that I might be used like a 
lord by those who had an opinion of my parts; whether right or wrong 
is no great matter.” 

The author shows to the “ Tale of a Tub” a lenity which it does not 
deserve. He speaks of it as being simply leveled against “ fanatics,” 
meaning Puritans. But surely nothing was ever written more grossly 
leveled against all religion, not of set purpose, but out of sheer profane- 
ness of temper. ‘ The ‘Tale of a Tub’ lost Swift a bishopric,” and it 
is to Queen Anne’s credit that it did. The shame is, that it should 
have reserved him a deanery. 

Swift was too great a genius not to love genius. His attachment to 
Addison, the pain with which he relinquished his intimacy when his own 
interests led him to join with the Tories, the gladness with which he 
subsequently renewed it, the grief he felt when death carried off a friend 
from among men of letters, is honorable to him. He hated mankind 
more and more, but there were a few individual men whom he made 
some approach towards loving. 

There is a very full and vivid description of the extent to which Swift 
was brains and soul to the Tory ministry during the struggle over 
the War of the Spanish Succession. No wonder, to a man absolutely 
void of spiritual vocation, that it was more bitter than death on the 
definite triumph of the Whigs, a triumph to last for forty-six years, 
when he found there was nothing left but the long monotony of the 
Deanery of St. Patrick’s. 

Swift’s relations to Esther Johnson and Hester Vanhomrigh neither 
lose nor gain as here told. Swift was constitutionally disinclined to mar- 
riage, and irresistibly inclined to seek female admiration and sympathy. 
He had known Stella since she was a little girl at Sir William Temple’s, 
and loved her, if we can speak of his loving any one. She was not espe- 
cially cultivated or brilliant, although she was handsome, but she was to 
him very especially sympathetic. She made no claims, but was content 
to leave her destiny entirely in his hands. There is not the least reason 
to believe that there was a private nominal marriage between them. 
One thing, however, she very reasonably expected, that he should not 
enter into similar relations with any other woman. Yet when she was 
in Ireland, and Swift in London, he could not resist the homage of ad- 
miration and affection rendered him by the witty and cultivated Hester 
Vanhomrigh. He cannot help mentioning his visits to the family in his 
letters to Stella, but is careful to say nothing about Vanessa herself. The 
latter, after her mother’s death, followed him to Ireland, where a 


small estate had fallen to her, and urges him to come to a decision in a 
VOL. XIX. — NO. 113. 43 
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way which finally stings him into the fatal fury which extinguishes her 
already waning life. Her attachment to him had been formed in entire 
unsuspiciousness of his having previous ties, and his enjoyment of the 
present left him absolutely and basely irresolute towards the future. 

Swift was too great a man not to recognize the hideousness of the 
Protestant ascendency in Ireland, and of the English ascendency over 
Ireland. The vigor of his denunciations made him for a while the idol 
of the Irish, a result which he despised. “ He well knew the emptiness 
of popular favor. One will again find him denouncing the iniquities of 
Irish misgovernment, but it is not as the patriot who suffers with his 
country, but as the misanthrope who finds in the vices and folly of his 
fellow-creatures fit food for the ravenous appetite of his rage.” 

Of course all that Swift has done besides pales before the terrible 
greatness of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.” Lilliput, the first part, is the mildest, 
and the deliciousness of detail covers what bitterness there is. Brobding- 
nag is still comparatively mild, although the misanthropy begins to break 
out more fiercely there. In Laputa it is fiercer still, although the exqui- 
site fantasticalness of the different forms of human absurdity portrayed 
still serves as a veil. But in the land of the Houyhnhnms, where he 
exalts horses into reason and degrades men into their bestial slaves, a 
bitterness of hatred and contempt towards mankind breaks loose which 
surely cannot be paralleled this side of hell. 

Yet Swift “‘ performed his ecclesiastical duties with exemplary regu- 
larity,” was kind to the poor, and spent every penny which his avarice 
saved from a handsome income either in immediate charity or in testa- 
mentary provision for it. 

On the whole, this calm and not uafriendly biography does not reverse 
Macaulay’s description of “the ribald priest, the perjured lover, the 
apostate politician, with a mind rich in images drawn from the lazar- 
house and the dunghill.” Nevertheless, the absolute frustration of that 
towering ambition, forcing a mighty genius into the long seclusion of a 
land in which every species of evil government had reached its height, 
had maddened him into denunciations of tyranny and wrong, “ which, 
though marred by egoism, bigotry, and vindictiveness, had been none 
the less splendid, serviceable, and enduring.” The misanthropy that 
breaks out from his very epitaph, rejoicing in being at last whi saeva 
indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit, seems in its final gleam to dis- 
close for a moment some possibility of the awful idealities of a Timon. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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Tue Nature AND ELEMENTS oF PoETRy. By Epmunp CLARENCE STED- 
MAN, author of “ Victorian Poets,’’ “ Poets of America,” etc. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. Pp. xx, 338. 


There are obscurities in this volume, but they are only from excess of 
light. The author constantly keeps in mind the requirements of the 
students of Johns Hopkins to whom he is lecturing, but his own mind 
is so surcharged with poetical apprehensions that he is constrained not 
unfrequently into delicacies of discrimination and heights of speculation 
which leave us of the common herd gasping at the foot. The volume, 
however, is perfused with a wonderful luminousness, and offers us broad 
plains of poetry, and rolling hills, as well as mountains, which, by effort, 
we can climb, besides the Alps at which we can only look. 

Mr. Stedman does not believe that rules, even embodying fundamental 
principles of poetry, have much to do with training poets. “The one 
receipt for making a poet is in the safe-keeping of nature and the fore- 
ordaining stars.” Yet, when a poet is fairly developed, and is now 
maturing, he believes that such principles, lucidly exposed, may save him 
from a great many aberrations, and that thus even a humble authority 
may be a not unprofitable tutor to a Milton, and, we suppose he might 
allow, even to a Shakespeare or a Dante. He thinks that when poets 
condescend to be definers of poetry they are the best, Macaulay to the 
contrary notwithstanding, whose poetic sensibility, as he himself came 
finally to believe, though sound and healthy, is not the most delicate. 

“The twin contemplative seers, Wordsworth and Coleridge, lift their 
torches, dispersing many mists. They saw that poetry is not opposed to 
prose, of which verse is the true antithesis, but that in spirit and action 
it is the reverse of science, or matter of fact.” Imagination is its essen- 
tial note, not rhythm. Yet Mr. Stedman will not allow concrete poetry 
without rhythm. The poet gives things as they seem, yet through these 
semblances he reveals spiritual actuality. 

The author thinks that Hartmann’s definition of genius as “the ac- 
tivity and efflux of the intellect freed from the domination of the con- 
scious will,” is not essentially different from Plato’s. ‘ Aischylus does 
what is right without knowing it,” exclaims Sophocles. He becomes the 
self-surrendering organ of the Divine and Universal Reason. 

The author agrees with Mill, that the deeper the feeling, or, as Alfred 
Austin would say, the more transforming, the more decided the rhythm. 
However, he deprecates poetical prose, which he says is very different 
from the prose of a poet. Milton’s prose is colored from within by im- 
agination, but is true prose. 

Poetry the author sets higher than even music, because while, like this, 
it lends itself to all feeling, it is capable of expressing the full precision 
of every idea. The arrested arts of course cannot rival it, not even 
painting, although “the mystical force and warmth of the Christian 
humanities are radiant in this enrapturing art.” Poetry can even as- 
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sume the fixity of sculpture, as the greater includes the less. See 
Keats on a Grecian Urn. 

The author develops with great richness and variety the fundamental 
distinction between the pure Hellenic objectivity of beauty and the deep 
Hebrew lyricism of emotion, rising again in Christendom, above all in 
the Christian North. Virgil also has a style in which every verse “ over- 
flows with personal quality,” the master of a long pupilage. In our 
century Tennyson has the Virgilian note, and so has Longfellow. 

The author inclines to put supreme drama highest in poetry. Hardly 
so high as Homer or Dante. We wonder he should think of mentioning 
the artistic Milton in the same breath with the prophetic report of 
Dante. The Florentine rises as much above him as he himself rises 
above a Gray. 

The author does not seem wholly amiss in giving Melancholia as the 
Christian Muse as contrasted with antiquity. Yet like most persons to 
whom the gospel remains mainly an external phenomenon, an object of 
wsthetic contemplation rather than of personal faith, he slights the fact 
that the New Testament is the most cheerful book of the world. It has 
not the boyish gladness of early Hellenism, which we can continually 
renew in its healthy unconsciousness out of Homer, but it is no Melan- 
cholia that presides within its range. In speaking of our Lord as one 
“who often wept but was rarely seen to smile,” he exaggerates. Christ 
is recorded to have wept twice, and to have exulted in spirit once. He 
who had taken upon himself to redeem the world through the Cross can- 
not well be buoyant in the ebullitions of mirth, above which, indeed, the 
indwelling of the Godhead raised Him intrinsically, yet his sympathy 
with the gladness of childhood and of festal gatherings shows how little 
the later Melancholia of a later Christendom, which needs ages to under- 
stand Him, presides over his mood, as it does not preside over the mood 
of his apostles. 

The author is a profound worshiper of Beauty, yet a very catholic 
interpreter of it. He recognizes its essence as lying in its congruity with 
the beauty of the universal soul, but individualized in every land and 
race under specific conditions, so that, as in Japan, it may gain an ex- 
pression the very reverse of our own and yet may be equally beauty. 
An occasional revolt even from the supreme heights of the Hellenic ideal, 
though into capriciousness and artificiality, at !east helps us, in the inevi- 
table reversion to that which is highest, to recognize that it is highest. 
indeed, but not exclusive, as the expression of beauty. 

Speaking of Truth, Mr. Stedman contrasts Whitman’s unnatural dwell- 
ing on “the underside of things,” with Lanier, who, equally faithful, 
avoids this irritating and disgusting fault, as “a refined and spiritual 
genius needs must avoid it.” He credits Whitman, however, with im- 
provement towards the end. The barbarous Orson is then not quite so 
alien from his twin Valentine. 
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We are glad to see that the author, comparing the man with his time, 
upholds Pope for a poet, and one whose force is not even now wholly 
spent, and does justice to that “ master-work of patrician verse,” the 
“Rape of the Lock.” As Leigh Hunt, we think it is, says, “imagination 
is lambent ” throughout that delicious morceau. 

The author exalts Shelley above measure. We are bound to bow to so 
many masters, but could wish for more substance and more serenity in 
all his tumult of beauty. We cannot rest on it. Mr. Stedman, not 
without all warrant, excuses Shelley’s atheism and unethical ethies on 
the ground of unripeness. ‘“‘They do but kill in jest, poison in jest.” 
He drove his wife into. suicide, but doubtless he did not mean to do so. 
It was small comfort to the forsaken woman, but we may get what com- 
fort out of it we can. 

The author shows his soundness by his defense of felicities, “the in- 
evitable word or phrase unfound before, and becoming classical in a 
moment.” Shakespeare is recognized by this anywhere, and there is a 
glorious array from Milton, whom Matthew Arnold chiefly exalts for 
his unfailing and magnificent adequateness of expression, which he seems 
to think almost atones for the existence of the Anglo-Saxon race. Mr. 
Stedman adduces also Wordsworth, Coleridge, Emerson, Lowell, and 
others. 

Mr. Stedman defines the Christian Liturgy as “the mystic tide of 
human hope, imagination, prayer, sorrows, and passionate expression 
upon which it bears the worshiper along, and wherewith it has sustained 
men’s souls with conceptions of deity and immortality, throughout hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands, of undoubting years. The Orient and Occident 
have enriched it with their finest and strongest utterances, have worked 
it over and over, have stricken from it what was against the consistency 
of its import and beauty. It has been a growth, an exhalation, an apoca- 
lyptic cloud arisen with the prayers of the saints from climes of the 
Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, the Goth, to spread in time over half 
the world.” The whole long description, a view entirely from without, 
is very fine. The author smiles upon all attempts to compete with it, 
and bids the agnostic to find his consolation somewhere else than in the 
realm of worship. 

The author, as a matter by the way, considers the question, whether 
we are creatures of God or God himself, and decides for the latter as 
the more probable. It seems as if no other matter was worth consider- 
ing until we have ascertained whether we are ourselves or our Master, 
since life, death, time, eternity, right, wrong, worship, and act, all have 
opposite and incompatible meanings according to the answer. Closely 
connected with this fundamental decision, evidently, is the author's ex- 
altation of Arcadia above Philistia, meaning by the latter the realm of 
ethical obligations, and by the former the realm of spontaneous sensibili- 
ties, recognizing neither right nor wrong, neither object nor end, except 
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the self-development of instinctive impulse, especially the impulse of 
beauty. One would think that the increasing moralization of the lives of 
so many poets would be a grief to our author, but he bears it manfully. 
There are pagans and epicureans enough left yet. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, By Gero. H. Ciark, D. D. With illustrations from old 

paintings and prints. 258 pp. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 1893. 

A bright, readable book, enriched with illustrations of exceptional 
value, and telling in pleasant fashion the oft-told tale of the Protector’s 
life. In the main, as the author freely acknowledges, it is a compilation 
from Carlyle’s Cromwell, as every other later work has been. Quotations 
from Carlyle abound, a Carlylean vocabulary and style are unmistak- 
able, and Carlyle’s method is followed with almost servile imitation. 

At the outset, the author conceives it his task to join hands with Car- 
lyle in defending the Protector’s memory from calumny and gross mis- 
representation. ‘ Even at the present time,” he declares, “ nearly fifty 
years after the publication of Carlyle’s book, both in England and in the 
United States, the great majority of people who have any impression 
about the Protector believe him to have been a hypocrite and a selfish, 
unprincipled usurper.” “It is seldom that a person can be found here 
in New England who does not hold the views about Cromwell to which 
Hume, and writers who have copied Hume, have given currency. ” 

Our conviction is, that these statements, so far as they concern our own 
country, are positively untrue, — and that their accuracy is very question- 
able in the case of intelligent Englishmen. It is difficult to reconcile this 
position with the remark the author makes, a few pages before, ‘“ Since 
the year 1850, not one eminent man, the present writer thinks, has pub- 
lished a malignant or even defaming book.” Certainly J. Ailanson Pic- 
ton, in his admirable work, and the Britannica and Chambers among 
encyclopedias, are enthusiastically friendly. 

This misconception of the work needing to be done leads naturally to 
his imitation of Carlyle, in devoting the preface and a long opening chap- 
ter to a caustic review of defamers of his hero, quite out of taste in 
a modest work like this, and the insertion of a second chapter eulogistic 
of Carlyle, and a final chapter, given to a résumé of character. The 
bulk of these chapters might well be dispensed with. 

Chapters three to ten are the real kernel of the book. Briefly but 
picturesquely, and with admirable use of material, they portray Crom- 
well as child and man, farmer and soldier, parliamentarian and Lord 
Protector. Following his master, he omits any description of the con- 
demnation and execution of Charles I., but to our regret he fails to fol- 
low him in giving satisfactory description of Dunbar fight, one of the 
most stirring episodes in Cromwell’s career, and illustrative of some of his 


most striking traits. 
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Sir John Eliot is said to have been 


murdered, in page 108 ; but this statement is misleading at least, in a sober 
narrative, as the exact fact, recorded on page 71, is that he died a 


prisoner in the Tower. 


Egmont and Horn are called “ champions of the 
Protestants,” but they were both firm Catholics. 
composition are noticeable, and one omission is rather surprising. 


Certain crudities of 
John 


Forster discovered a most interesting entry in the old register of Felsted 


church on the occasion of the death of Cromwell’s son, Robert. 


This 


would have been a valuable addition to the meagre material of chapter 


four. 


IPswICH. 


His use of Cromwell’s Letters is excellent. 


T. Frank Waters. 
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